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LITERATURES. 


LIFE. 


BY FLORENCE M’UARTHY. 


Ah! little they know of true happiness, they whom satiety fills, 

Who, flung on the rich breast of luxury, eat of the rankness that kills, 
Ah! little they know of the blessedness toil-purchased slumber enjoys, 
Who, stretched on the hard rack of indolence, taste of the sleep that de- 


stroys ; 
Nothing to hope for, or labour for ; nothing to sigh for, or gain ; 
Nothing to light in its vividness, lightning-like, bosom and brain ; 
Nothing to break life’s monotony, rippling it o’er with its breath ; 
Nothing but dulness and lethargy, weariness, sorrow, and death. 


But blessed that child of humanity, happiest man among men, 
Who with hammer or chisel or pencil, with rudder or ploughshare or 





n, ‘ 

Laboureth ever and ever with zeal through the morning of life, 

Winning home and its darling divinities—love-worshipped children and 
wife. 

Round swings the hammer of industry ; quickly the sharp chisel rings ; 

And the heart of the toiler has throbbings that stir not the bosom of 


D 
He the trae ruler and conqueror, he the true king of his race, 
Who nerveth his arm for life’s combat, and looks the strong world in the 
face. 
—_ 


A PARADOXICAL EXPERIENCE. 


It was certainly a dull, little dinner-party. Of the four guests two of 
us were men between fifty and sixty, and two of us were youths, between 
eighteen and twenty ; and we had no subjects in common. We were all 
intimate with our host ; but we were only slightly acquainted with each 
other. I think we should have got on better if there had been some |a- 
dies among us; but the master of the house was a bachelor, and, ¢ 
the parlour-maid, who assisted in waitingn us at ditier, no daugh' 
of ite wen uomah to: tetgiaed dreary scene, We tried all sorts of 
subjects ; but they dropped in the most disastrous manner, one after the 
other. The elder gentlemen seemed to be afraid of committing them- 
selves by talking too freely within hearing of us juniors ; and we, on our 
side, restrained our youthful flow of epirits and youthful freedom of con- 
versation, out of deference to our host, who seeméd once or twice to be 
feeling a little nervous about the continued propriety of our behaviour 
in the presence of his respectable guests. To make matters worse, we 
had dined at a sensible hour. When the bottles made their first round, 
at dessert, the clock on the mantlepiece only struck eight. 1 counted the 
strokes ;, and felt certain, from the expression of his face, that the other 
junior guest, who sat on one side of me at the round table, was.counting 
them . When we came to the final eight, we exchanged looks of de- 
epair. “Two hours more of this! hat on earth is to become of us?” 
In the language of the eyes, that was exactly what we said to each other. 

The wine was excellent ; and I think we all came, separately and se- 
cretly, to the same conclasion—that our chance of getting through the 
evening was intimately connected with our resolution in getting through 
the bottles. The Port was of some famous vintage, I forget. which ; the 
Madeira was forty years old the Claret was a present from-Bordeaux. 
As a matter of course, we talked wiae. No company of Englishmen can 
assemble together for an evening without doing that. Every map in this 
country who is rich enough to pay income tax, has, at one time or other 
in his life, effected a very remarkable transaction in wine. Sometimee he 
has made such a bargain as he never expects to make again. Sometimes 
he is the only man in England, not a peer of the realm, whg,has got a 
single drop of a certain famous vintage which has perished from the face 
of the earth. Sometimes he has purchased, with a friend, a few last left 
dozens from the cellar of a deceased potentate, at a price so exorbitant 
that he can only wag his head and decline mentioning it—and, if you ask 
his friend, that friend will wag his head and decline mentioning it also. 
Sometimes he has been at an out-of-the-way country inn ; has found the 
sherry not drinkable ; has asked if there is no other wine in the house ; 
has been informed that there is some “ sourish foreign stuff that nobody 
ever drinks ;” has called for a bottle of it; has found it Burguady, such 
as all France cannot now produce ; has cunyingly kept his own. counsel 
with the widowed landlady, and has bought the whole stock for “an old 
song.’ Sometimes he knows the proprietor of a famous taverg in Lon- 
don ; and he recommends bis one or two particular friends, the next time 
they are passing that way, to go in and dine, and give his compliments 
to the landiord, and ask for a bottle of the brown sherry, with.the light 
blue—as distinguished from the dark-blae-seal, Thousands of people 
dine there every year, and think they have got the famous sherry when 
they have got the dark-blue seal; but—and, by no means, let it go any 
farther—the real wine, the famous wine, is the light blue seal; and no- 
body in Eagland knows it but the landlord and his friends. In,all these 
wine-conversations, whatever variety there may be in the various expe- 
riences related, one of two great first principles is invariqbly.assumed 
by each speaker in succession. Either he knows more about it than any 
one else—or he has got better wine of his own even than the excellent 
wine he is now drinking. Men can, get together, sometimes, without 
talking of women, without talking of horses, without talking of politics ; 
but they cannot assemble to eat a meal together without talking of wine ; 
and they cannot talk of wine without assuming to each one of them- 
selves an absolute infallibility in connection with that single subject, 
which they would shrink from asserting in relation to any other topic 
under the sun. ; 

How long she ineyitable wine-talk lasted, on the particular social oc- 
casion of which I am now writing, is more than I can undertake to say. 
T had hes 80 many other conversations of the same sort, at so many 
other tables, that my attention wandered away wearily ; and I began to 
forget all about the dull little dinner party, andthe badly-assorted com- 
pany of guests of whom I formed one. - How long I remained in this not 
over-courteous condition of mental oblivion, is more than I can tell. 
But when my attention was recalled, in due course of time, to the little 
world around me, I found, that the good wime ‘had begun todo its good 
office. The stream of talk, on either side of the host’s chair, was begin- 
ning to flow cheerfully and continuously ; the wine-conyersation had 
worn itself out ; and one of the elder saa Mr. Wendell—was occu- 
pied in telling the other elder guest—Mr, Trowbridge—of a small fraud 
which had. been, lately committed on him by a clerk in his employment. 


The first part of the story I. missed. ther, The last part, which 
= . t my attention, followed the career of the clerk to the dock 
0 


“So, as I was telling you,” continued Mr. Wendell, “I made up my 


for sending the young man to prison, and said I might just as well have 
forgiven him, seeing that the trifling sum of money I had lost by his 
breach of trast was barely as much as ten pounds. Of course, personally 
speaking, I would much rather not have gone into court ; but I consider- 
ed that my duty to society in general, and to my brother merchants in 
particular, absolutely compelled me to prosecute for the sake of exam- 
ple. Lacted on that principle, and I don’t regret that I did so. The 
circumstances under which the man robbed me were particularly dis- 
graceful. He was a hardened reprobate, sir, if ever there was one yet ; 
and I believe, in my conscience, that he wanted nothing but the oppor- 
tunity to be as great a villain as Fauntleroy himself.” 

At the moment when Mr. Wendell personified his idea of consummate 
villany by quoting the example of Fauatleroy, I saw the other middle- 
aged gentleman—Mr. Trowbridge—colour up on a sudden, and begin to 
fidget in his chair. 

A“ The next time you want to produce an instance of a villain, sir,” 
said Mr. Trowbridge, “I wish you could contrive to quote some other 
example than Fauntleroy.” 

Mr, Wendell, naturally enough, looked excessively astonished when he 
heard these words ; which were very firmly and, at the same time, very 
politely addressed to him. 

“ May I inquire why you object to my example?” he asked. 

* I object to it, sir,” said Mr. Trowbridge, “ because it makes me very 
uncomfortable to hear Fauntleroy called g villain.” 

“Good heavens above!” exclaimed Mr. Wendell, utterly bewildered. 
“ Uncomfortable !—you, a mercantile man like myself—yon, whose cha- 
racter siands so high everywhere—you uncomfortable, when you hear a 
man who was hanged for forgery called a villain! In the name of won- 
der—why ?”’ 

“ Because,” answered Mr. Trowbridge, with perfect composare, “ Faun- 
tleroy was a friend of mine.” 

“ Excuse me, my dear sir,” retorted Mr. Wendell, in as polished a tone 
of sarcasm as he could command—“ but of all the friends whom you 
have made in the course of your useful and honourable career, I should 
have thought the friend you have just mentioned would have been the 
very last to whom you were likely to refer, in respectable society—at 
least, by name.’’ 
if ee pA oan an aioe crime, and died a disgrace- 

e 8a yew At that, Wasa 
fried Of tine; and in en tkeote teh always acknowledge him 
boldly to my dying day. I have a tenderness for his memory, though he 
violated a sacred trust, and died for it on the gallows. Don’t look shock- 
ed, Mr. Wendell. I will tell you, and our other friends here, if they will 
let me, why I feel that tenderness, which looks so strange and so discre- 
ditable in your eyes. It is rather a curious anecdote, sir ; and has an 
interest, I think, for all observers of human nature, quite apart from its 
connection with the unhappy man of whom we have been talking. You 
young gentlemen,” continued Mr. Trowbridge, addressing himself to us 
juniors, “ have heard of Fauntleroy, though he sinned and suffered, and 
shocked all England, long before your time ?”” 

We answered that we had certainly heard of him, as one of the fa- 
mous criminals of his day. We knew that he had been a partner ina great 
Loadon banking-house ; that he had not led a very virtuous life ; that 
he had possessed himself, by forgery, of trust-moneys which he was 
doubly bound to respect ; and that he had been hanged for his offence, in 
the year eighteen hundred and twenty-four, when the gallows was still 
set up for other crimes than murder, and when Jack Ketch was in fa- 
shion as one of the hard-working reformers of the age. 

“ Very good,” said Mr, Trowbridge. “ You both of you know quite 
enough of Fauntleroy to be interested in what I am going to tell you. 
When the bottles have been round the table, I will start with my story.” 

The bottles went round—claret for the degenerate youngsters : port 
for the sterling, steady-headed, middle-aged gentlemen. Mr. Trowbridge 
sipped his wine—meditated a little—sipped again—and started with the 
promised anecdote, in these terms : 

What I am going to tell you, gentlemen, happened when I was a very 
young man, and when I was just setting up in business on my own ac- 
count. My father had been well acquainted for many-years with Mr, 
Fauntleroy, of the famous London banking-firm of Marsh, Stracey, Faunt- 
leroy, and Grabam. Thioking itmight be of some future service to me 
to make my position known to a great man in the commercial world, my 
father mentioned to his highly respected friend that I was about to start 
in business for myself, id a very small way, and with very little money. 
Mr. Fauntleroy received the intimation with a kind appearance of in- 
terest ; and said that he would have -his eye on me. I expected from 
this that he would wait to see if I could keep on my legs at starting ; and 
that, if he found I succeeded pretty well, he would then help me forward 
if it lay in his power. As events turned out, he proved to be a far bet- 
ter friend than that ; and he soon showed me that I had very much under- 
rated the hearty and generous interest which he had felt in my welfare 
from the first. 

White I was still fighting with the first difficulties of setting up my 
office, and recommending myself to my connection, and so forth, I got 
a message from Mr. Fauntleroy, telling me to call on him, at the bank- 
ing-house, the first time I was passing that way. As you may easily ima- 
gine, I contrived to be passing that way on a particularly early occa- 
sion ; aad, on presenting myself at the bank, I was shown at once into 
Mr. Fauntleroy’s private room. 

He was as pleasant a man to speak to as ever I met with—bright and 
gay and companionable in his manner—with a sort of easy, hearty, jo- 
vial bluntness about him that attracted everybody. The clerks all liked 
him—acd that is something to say of a partner in a baoking-house, I 
can tell you! 

“ Well, young Trowbridge,’ says he, giving his papers-on the table a 
brisk push away from him, “ so you are going to set up in business for 
yourself, are you? Ihave a great regard for your father, and a great 
wish to see you succeed. Have you started yet?—No? Just on the 
point of beginning—eh? Very good. You will bave your difficulties, 
my friend—and 1 mean to smooth one of them away for you at the out- 
set. A word of advice for your private ear.—Bank with us.” 

“ You are very kind, sir,” I answered, “ and I should ask nothing bet- 
ter than to profit by your suggestion—if I could. But my expenses are 
heavy at starting, and when they are all paid, I am. afraid I shall have 
very little left to put by for the first year. I doubt if I shall be able to 
muster much more than three hundred pounds of surplus cash in the 
world, after paying what I must pay, [before I set up my office. And I 
should be ashamed to trouble your house, sir, to open an- account for 
such a trifle as that.’ 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” says Mr. Fauntleroy. “ Are you a banker? 
What business have you to offer an opinion on the matter? Do-as I tell 
quale it to me—bank with us—and draw for what you like. Stop! 

haven’t done yet. When you open the account, speak to the head cash-: 
ier. Perbaps you may find he has got something t6 ‘tell’ you. -There! 
there! go away— don’t interrupt me—good-bye—God bless you!” 

That was his way—Ah, poor fellow! that was his way! 





to prosecute, and I did prosecute. Thoughtless people blamed me 


I went to the head cashier the next morning, when I Tpened my little 


modicum of an account. He had received orders to pay my drafts with- 

out reference to my balance. My cheques, when I had overdrawn, were 

to be gon 5 shown to Mr. Fauntleroy. Do many young men who 

_— n rate find their prosperous superiors ready to help them in 
at way 

Well, I got on—got on very fairly and steadily ; being careful not to 
venture out of my depth, and not to forget that small beginnings may 
lead in time to great ends. A prospect of one of those great ends—great 
I mean to such @ emall trader as I was at that period—showed itself to 
me, when I bad been some little time in business. In plain terms, I had 
a chance of joining in a first-race transaction, which would give me pro- 
fit and position and everything I wanted, provided I could qualify my- 
self for engaging in it by getting good security beforehand for a very 
large amount. 

‘ ¢ of my kind friend, Mr. Fauntleroy, and 
went to the bank, and saw him once more ia his private room. 

There he was at the same table, with the same heaps of papers about 
him, and the same hearty, easy way of speaking his mind to you at once, 
in the fewest possible words. I explained the-business I came upon, wtih 
some little hesitation and nervousness ; for I was afraid he might think 
that I was taking an unfair advantage of his former kindncss to me. 
When I had done, he just nodded his head, snatched up a blank sheet of 
paper, scribbled a few lines on it, in his rapid way, handed the writin 
to me, and pushed me out of room by the two shoulders before I could 
say a single word. I looked at the paper office. It was my — 
from that great banking-house for the whole amount, and for more, 
more was wanted. 

I could not express my gratitude then ; and I don’t know that I can 
describe it now. I can only say that it has outlived the crime, the dis- 
grace, and the awful death on the scaffold. I am grieved to speak of that 
death at all. But I have no other alternative. The course of my story 
must now lead me straight on to the later time, and to the terrible disco- 
very which exposed my benefactor and my friend to all England as the 
forger Fauntleroy. 

I must ask you to suppose a lapse of some time after the occurrence of 
the events that I have just been relating. During this interval, thanks 
to the kind assistance I had received at the outset, my position as a man 
of business tly improved. Imagine me now, if you please, on 

¥ with good large offices and a respectable staff 

f clerks; and picture me to yourselves sitting alone in my private 
room, between four and five o'clock, on a certain Saturday afternoon. 

All my letters had been written, all the people who had appointments 
with me had been received—I was looking carelessly over the newspaper, 
and thinking about going home, when one of my clerks came in, and said 
that a stranger wished to see me immediately on very important busi- 
ness, 

“ Did he mention his name?” I inquired. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Did you not ask him for it!’ i 

“ Yes, sir. And he said you would be none the wiser if he told m 
what it was.” 

“ Does he look like a begging-letter writer ?”” 

“ He looks a little shabby, sir; but he doesn’t talk at all like a beg- 
ging-letter writer. He spoke — and decided, sir,—and said that it was 
in your interests that he came, and that you would deeply regret it after- 
wards if you refused to see him.” 

“ He said that, did he? Show him in at once, then.” 

He was shown in immediately. A middling-sized-man, with a sharp, 
unwholesome-looking face, and with a flippant, reckless manner ; dressed 
in a style of shabby smartness; eyeing me with a bold look ; and not 80 
overburdened with politeness as to trouble himself about taking off hig 
hat when he came in. I had never seen him before in my life ; and-I 
could not form the slightest conjecture from his appearance to guide me 
towards guessing his position in the world. He was not a gentleman, 
evidently ; but as to fixing his whereabouts in the infinite dowoward’ 
gradatiovs of vagabond existence in London, that was a mystery which I’ 
was totally incompetent to solve. 

‘Is your name Trowbridge ?” he began. 

“ Yes,” I answered, drily enough. 

* Do you bank with Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, and Graham ?” 

“Why do you ask ?” 

“ Answer my question, and you will know!” 

“ Very well, I do bank with Marsh, Stracey, Fountleroy, and Graham— 
and what then ?” 

“ Draw out every farthing of balance you have got, before the bank 
closes at five to-day.” 

I stared at him in speechless amazement. The words, for the instant, 
absolutely petrified me. 

“ Stare as much as you like,” he proceeded coolly, “I mean what I 
say. Look at your clock there. In twenty minutes it will strike five, 
and the bank will be shut. Draw out every farthing, I tell you, again ; 
and look sharp about it.”’ 

“ Draw out my money !’’ I exclaimed, partially recovering myself. 
“ Are you in your right senses? Do you know that the firm I bank with 
represents one of the first houses in the world? What do you 'mean— 
you, who are a total stranger to me,—by taking this extraordinary in- 
terest in my affairs? If you want me to act on your advice, why don’t 
you explain yourself ?”” ; 

“TI have explained myself. Act on my advice, or not, just as you 
like. It don’t matter to me, I have done what I promised ; and theré’s 
an end of it.” 

He turned to the door. The minute hand of the clock was getting on 
from the twenty minutes to the quarter. 

“ Done what you promised ?” I repeated, getting up to stop him. 

“ Yes,” he said, with his hand on the lock. “I have given my mes- 
sage. Whatever happens, remember that. Good afternoon.” 

He was gone before I could speak again. I tried to call after him, but 
my lips had suddenly got ggy, and the words seemed to stick on them. 
I could not imagine why, there was something in the man’s last words 
which had more than half frightened me. : 

I looked at the clock. The minute hand was ‘on the quarter. My- 
office was just far enough from the bank to make it/necessary for me to 
decide on the instant. If I had had timie'to think, I am perfectly cer- 
tain that I should not have profited by the extraordinary warning that- 
had just been addressed to me. The suspicious appearance and manners 
of the stranger ; the outrageous improbability of the inference against 
the credit of the bank towards which bis s pointed ; the chance that 
some underhand attempt was being made, by some enemy of mine,”"to 
frighten me into embroiling myself With oné of my best friends, through 
showing an ignorant distrust of the firm with which he was associated as 
partner,—all these considerations would unquestionably have occurred 
to me if I eould have found time for reflection ; And, as a necessary bon- 

uence, not one farthing of my balance would have teen taken from 
the keepiug of the bank on that memorable tee 
| Asit was, I had just time enough to act, nota spare moment for 
‘thinking. Some heavy payments made at the beginning of the week had’ 
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henceforth and for ever. 


It was necessary to do something at once towards making all the 
atonement that lay in my power. I felt that, as soon as I began to cool 
down a little. There was but one plain, straightforward way left now 
out of the scrape in which I had been mad enough to involve myself. I 
took my hat, and, without stopping an instant to hesitate, hurried off to 
the hank to make a clean breast of it to Mr. Fauntleroy. 
hen I knocked at the private door, and asked for him, I was told 
had not been at the bank for the last twodays. One of the other 
was there, however, and was working at that moment in his 
I sent in my name, at once, and asked to see him. He and 
strangers to each other ; and the interview was 
account, unspeakably embarrassing and humiliating 
could not gohome. I could not endare the inaction 
the Sunday, without having done my best on the spot, 
spect of the approaching interview, T should bave 

t e a) ng interview, ve 
s mind if the : had declined to see me. 
porter with a message req 
cular form my explanations and 
, is more than I can tell now. 
istressed that I hardly knew what I was talking about at the 
one circumstance which I remember clearly 
refer to my interview with the strange man ; and that I tried 
account for my sudden withdrawal of my balance by referring it to 
ine: le panic, caused by mischievous reports which I was una- 
source, and which, for anything I knew to the con- 

started in jest. Greatly to my 
partner did not seem to notice the lamentable lameness of 
and did not additionally confuse me by askin, 

A weary, absent look, which I had observed on his 
in, remained on it, while I was speakiag. It seemed to be an effort 
m, even to keep up the appearance of listening to me. And when, 
I fairly broke down in the middle of a sentence,-and gave up the 
hope of getting any farther, all the answer he gave me was comprised io 
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these few civil, common-place words :— 


“ Never mind, Mr. Trowbridge ; pray don’t think of apologising. We 
are all liable to mistakes. Say nothing more about it ; and brio 
money back on Monday if you still honour us with your confidence. 

He looked down at his papers, as if he was anxious to be alone again ; 
and I had no alternative, of course, bat to take my leave immediately. 
I went home, feeling a little easier in my miod, now thatZ 
the way for making the best practical atonement in my pow 
ing my balance back the first thing on Monday morning. Stil 
a weary day on Sunday, reflecting, sadly enough, that I had not yet 
made my peace with Mr. Fauntleroy. My anxiety to set myself right 
with my friend was so intense, that I risked intru 
on his privacy by calling at his town residence on the Sunday. He was 
not there ; and his servant could tell me nothing of his whereabouts. 
There was no help for it now but to wait till his week-day duties brought 


him back to the bank. 


I went to business on Monday morning, half-an-hour earlier than usual, 
80 great was my impatience to restore the amount of that unlucky draft 
to my account, assoon as possible after the "bank opened. On entering 
my office, I stepped with a startled feeling, just inside the door. Some- 

g serious had happened, The clerks, instead of being at their desks 
as usual, were all huddled together in a group, talking to each other 
with blank faces. When they saw me, they fell back behind my manag- | as if to welcome some conqueror. 
ing man, who stepped forward with a circular in his hand. 


“ Have you heard the news, sir ?’’ he said. 
«No. hat is it?” 


under me. 


Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy and Graham had stopped payment. 

“ The circular bas not been issued more than half an hour,” continued | ing like a war-horse thirsting for the charge. 
my managing clerk. “1 have just come from the bank, sir. The doors | and go on board, Pepe saying “ Ombre,” I have paid him too little ; 
are shut—there is no doubt about it. Marsh and Company have stopped | but he laughs as he says it, and lights a cigarette, which he takes from 
the hollow rim of bis black montero cap. 


this morning.” 


I hardly heard him; I hardly knew who was talking to me. My 


it to my ears? 


I was still groping, like a man in the dark, for an answer to those two | and courteous in their manner. 
questions—I was still bewildered by the unfathomable mystery of doubt | dies, with puce-coloured and chestnut-coloured jackets, the sleeves and 
into which they bad plunged me, when the discovery of the stopping | edgings covered with figared velvet, their gaiters hung with leather 


the prison by Mr. Fauntleroy, and it contained two lines only, entreat- 
ing me to apply for the necessary order, and to go and see him immedi- 
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you get your — out?” he whispered. 


for my own inconceivably tless 
y believe in it if. I opened the safe, and 
again. I locked it once more, and flang the key down on the 
‘ary of vexation against myself. There the mone 
with my own inconceivable folly ; telling me in 
that I had depriving myself of my best and kind 


I broke free from him, in the astonishment of hearing those words. 

“ What!” I cried out loud, forge 
“ That man who brought the m 

“ Hush!” he said, putting his 
ter man to be found, after 
ou do—I paid him 
ng me of his errand. 
* You sent him, then!” 


* Time flies,” says the epicurean 
verbs ;—‘* meanwhile, take a boat. 
I obeyed the proverb ; and till the Xeres, or rather Port Saint Mary, | Water the glass was cleansed witb. I toss it off and shake my head. I 
steamer was ready (it was now pufflog as if to test the strength of its|do not want to commit myself. 
lungs), I took a latteen-sailed boat, and skimmed over the luminous} “ Toma!” Fifteen years. 
green water, which washed and rolled like so much tinted sunlight in| The next glass-full is flung away with regal recklessness to wash out 
the Bay of Cadiz, through which the red mullet steered and caracolled, | the ten year old. 
like enchanted fish, laughing to scorn all those bare-legged fisher-boys,| 1 smack m Ane and look thoughtful. 
who, with cane rods at least fourteen feet long, bob for them allday| Toma, aga’ 
from the quay-ledges. 
I was tired and barnt up with lounging about among the men in buff-|_“ But these are poor wines,” says Sanchez. “ Not yet cooked for the 
red scarves round their waists; with | London market.” 
ing the list of voters on, the post-office wall ; with cheapening green ined to express that I know all about that. There was no taking me in. 
with talking to a Moor who sat on his coun- 
abarb-coloured slippers ; with watching the} Old tasters only sip the first glasses; for the old wines are shown 
lazy warehousemen on the quays throwing up golden red maize into| last. 
dry pyramid heaps; and with looking at the rows of street-songs, all} Five-and-twenty years. 
about guerillas and bull-fighters. So now, abroad on the delicious light-| Not to be done, I sip and hand it back to Pedro, who slips it back into 
green water, in the trusty boat known as La Bella Gaditana, I lay on a| the cask. This is too “ curious” a wine to be thrown away. I almost 
in the lukewarm waves that | wish I had drunk it. 


coloured jackets and black and 
gs the dew still on them ; 


seat, and paddled about my brown hands 

glittered and frothed about the boat. 
There lies Cadiz, that new-built Venice, with its yellow and rose-co-| I am safe now, and I assert that this is a very full-bodied, nutty wine, 

loured palaces, its tall miradores (watch-towers), where anxious Anto-| with a rich aroma and a wonderful bouquet. 

nios sit waiting for the first sight of their Indian argosies; the flat} “ It is our best Amontillado; but, as you see, pale—a faint straw- 

eastern roofs, where the Dous repose and smoke and the Donnas chat| colour. It is one of what we call our mother wines, with which we fla- 

and sing; the yellow porcelain domes, so like mosques ; the long, dark| vour and strengthen less flavoured vintages: Pemartin nor Domique, 

batteries, like sharks’ jaws, which are teethed with cannon; the bar- 

racks, and the hospitals. 





atty, fall flavoured, unbrandied, Amontillado sherry, the 


aco wie ih tepied inte Soeetehion wena no witipaae like 
spi vege ;, or—espec' y-pear— 
and his py he Soe pene ts mer ved Ror stuck together at ail sorts of 
ght sight of him. | odd angles, and so taken root. 
without speak-| But what are 


those hills of stony shifting chalk that look like railway 
embankments, and are studded with bashes? Those 


his green 
“Tell me it’s not trae, sir! For God’s sake,|are the real sherry vines, One smali shed of a station, and we are at 
tell me it’s not true!” was all I could say to him. Xeres. 


= never answered—Ob, me! he never answered, and he turned away} I—disdaining a certain mild stupor and desire of sleep, which, even 


just after breakfast, will sometimes came over you in Spain—push past 


face. . 

There was one dreadful moment of silence. He still held his arms) the expectant omnibus and a mosquito swarm of hungry boys who want 

round my neck ; and on a sudden he put his lips close tomy ear. “ Did/| to act as guides and show me the cellars (the bodegas), toil up the 
“ Were you in time on Sa-| city’s long, hot streets, past clanging coo blae-domed colle; 


giatas, 
and long wine stores ; past the flame-shaped battlements of the 
old Moorish citadel, now whitewashed. At last I reach the house of Don 


tting the third person at the window. | Sanchez Montilla, the great sherry wine-merchant—a house gay with 
?” 


gilt balconies and shaded windows. 


y lips. “ There was no bet-| Aring at the hall bell. A few words of Spanish, and I am at home 
had taken me—I know no more | with — friend, who I find is of Irish descent. He isa grave cabal- 
chance messenger, and | lero ; 


valrous in manner ; a great smoker, but one who never sips his 
own wine but to select it ortoreject. We are followed, as we go to 
wards the cool cellar (which is above ground, and entered from the gar- 
den court-yard) by his capataz, or head man, who is a quiet, shrewd look- 


is over, gentlemen. There is no need for me to tell you that|ing Asturian. The various cellars contain about four thousand casks, 
‘oy was found guilty, and that he died by the hangman’s| We entered the first ; its grey, cool shadiness ony here and there 
hand. It was in my power to soothe his last moments in this world, by | stabbed by a golden dagger of sunbeam, which pier 
arrangement of some of his private affairs, which, | Pedro, the Asturian, follows us, with a long round deal stick to the side 
while they remained unsettled, weighed heavily on his mind. They had| end of which is attached a sort of tin extinguisher which holds about a 
no connection with the crimes he had committed, so I could do bim the} wineglass full. Don Sanchez himself (his father’s nama was Doolan) 
last little service he was ever to accept at my hands with a clear con-| carries gingerly in his left hand a long stalked glass, which ought to have 
science. I say nothing in defence of his character, nothing in palliation | tarned topaz colour, so many thousands of times had it received that tin 
of the offence for which he suffered. ButI cannot forget that in the | extinguisher full of Amontillado—curious, dry, clear and generous. 
time of his most fearful extremity, when the strong arm of the law had| We pass along rows, three deep, of casks, standing stolid, in rank and 
already seized him, he thought of the young man whose humble fortunes | file ; cold in exterior ; but their heart-blood warm as that of your grave 
he had helped to build ; whose heartfelt gratitude he had fairly won ;| Englishman. There they are of all degrees of ripeness, and of all ages, 
whose simple faith he was resolved never to betray. I leave it to greater | from the green wine of last year, mere white sap, to the thirty-year old 
intellects than mine to reconcile the anomaly of his reckless falsehood 
towards others, and his steadfast truth towards me. 


some stray chink. 


wine ; fit drink for heroes, statesmen, and poets. They are all silent ; 


It is as certain as| there is no buzz of termeniation, no ign of the prisoned life within. A 
that we sit here, that one ot Fauntleroy’s last efforts in this world, was| few chalk scratches indicate to experienced eyes their respective grades 
the effort he made to preserve me from being a loser by the trust that I| of age and merit. How can we tell the stripling of last summer from 
here is the secret of my strange tenderness for the | the veteran who has mellowed through twenty summers? We shall 
memory of a felon—that is why the word villain does somehow still grate | soun see. Our foreign eyes are soon to be opened. The witch oil is to 
on my heart, when I hear it associated with the name—the disgraced 
ou—of the forger Fauntleroy. Pass the bottles, young| try. We shall be like Thomas the Rhymer who fell asleep at Ercildoune 
pardon a man of the old school for having so long inter- | and awoke in tr gw 
rupted your conversation with a story of the old time. 


be rubbed on our eyes, we shall look round and awake in another coun- 


There is something judicial, far-seeing, and thoughtfally benignant in 
the eye of Don Sanchez, as he ejaculates in a low voice to Pedro, 

“ Toma!” (take), and he holds out the expectant glass, 

In an instant Pedro lunges at a ten year old cask, and whips the 


jidler of Cadiz, who is fond of pro-| golden liquor into the glass. He hands it to me, and dashes out half a 


glass to wash it first, to prevent any extraneous chill, or taste of the last 


Another sip ; er years. 
I hold up the glass and smile. I think that a safe game. 


edfo smiles insife the extinguisher. Iam afraid he sees through me. 


Thirty years. 


nor even Garvey, nor Daff-Gordon could beat that. It is Xeres wine, 


There they all are, crowding to the seashore|rich and pure. Pedro, fetch the Doctor!’ 
It is a new and brighter Venice,| “The Doctor!” Was he afraid I should suddenly lapse into danger- 
trooping down to the strand to wetcome some new Columbus who comes | ous inebriety. I need not be alarmed. Pedro brings the Doctor in a 
not yet. It is the city that our Essex sacked ; in fact, the city of sack ;|moment, in the shape of a glase-full of rich, treacly-looking liquid, 
that old admirals of ours long since laid in pickle in the great salt sea in| like Tent. 

He handed me the circular. My heart gave one violent throb the in- | their laced waistcoats and cocked-hats, have fired and frowned at a thou- 
stant I looked at it. I felt myself turn pale ; I felt my knees trembling | sand times. 

We must retarn. Friend Pepe puts me on board the Saint Mary 
steamer, that is now snorting angrily at delaying passengers ; and snort- 


“ This is boiled wine which we employ for colouring. We do not use 
burnt sugar or any chemical infusion, and very rarely brandy. We do 
not use chemical means to obtain ‘ pale sherries,’ for sherries are natu- 
rally pale. The Doctor sweetens, colours, and gives body. The Eng- 


I humour the monster, | lish palate would not like our thin, raw, weak sherry ; and we cannot 


drink your sherry, except as a liqueur after dinner ; just as you take 
brandy after goose or plumpudding.” 
I don’t know what I did next; but I remember seeing a variety of 


The boat is full of little cane cages of emerald-necked pigeons ; frails| different yellow colours, varying from straw to citron, luminous saffron, 
strange visitor of the Saturday had taken instant possession of all my | of grapes, covered with vine-boughs, already drooping with the intense 

thoughts ; and his words of warning seemed to be sounding once more | sunbeat ; 
in my ears, This man had known the true condition of the bank, when | sometime in trying to decipher ; being quite sure it was a congeries of 
not another soul outside the doors was aware of it! The last draft paid | old Asiatic inscriptions, now unreadable except by afrites. 

across the counter of that rained house, when the doors closed on Satur- 
day, was the draft that I had so bitterly reproached myself for drawing ; | light summery jackets, and canvas shoes. 
the one balance saved from the wreck was my balance. Where had the | navkeen jacket, with black spots. All have the red faja (sash), and the 
stranger got the information that had saved me ; and why had he brought | round turban cap. The richer wear white linen jackets, and leghorn 


and deep orange: some thin, sharp-witted, and dry ; others thick and 


protuberant melons, the white netting over which I spend | fiery ; some oily and sweet ; others brown-red, and nectareous. There 


was the camomile flavour and the dry bitter ; the aromatic and the 
musky. I learned to turn the wine-glasses into hour glasses, and to de- 


The deck is crowded with people: neat, thin, rather short men, in| cide which was the oiliest wine by watching the last drops race.in two 
ne I observe in a yellow| rival glasses. There was wine I could have written epigrams on, and 


wines that would have driven me to the grandest epic failures. 
Don Sanchez, who considers my quotation of Falstaff’s praise of sack, 


hats, lined with black, sit on their portmanteaus smoking, and are easy | “ decidedly clever,” proposes a cigar and a bottle of Hock in the cool, 
There are a few real Andalucian daa 


marble-paved hall. 
Seated in rocking-chairs, softly cushioned, Pedro places before us two 


1 : ‘ long, green bottles of the Rhineland wine, some Tolosas (or sugar-cakes), 
of the bank was followed almost immediately by a second shock, far | fringes, like Indian mocassins, knives in their bright red sashes, and 


more dreadful, far heavier to bear, eo far as I was concerned, than the | their leggings embroidered like those the Albanian |wears. 


and some fragrant Havannahs. “But,” says Don Sanchez, diving into 


Of course | a side-pocket of his white linen jacket, “ you must first try one of the 
first. While I and my clerks were still discussing the failure of the firm, | there are frolicking brown children, that skim about like birds, and mo-| cigars from my own petaca (cigar-case made of coloured aloe thread). 
two mercantile men, who were friends of mine, ran into the office, und | thers and sweathearts by the dozen. The women have no bonnets, no-| You know the prime of our Cadiz youth go as merchants to Havannah, 
overwhelmed us with the news that one of the partners had been ar- | thing but the graceful, nun-like mantilla, drawn jealously over the face, 


rested for forgery. Never shall I forget the terrible Monday morning | or streaming over the neck ; long black rays (which the world calls eye- 


which is Spain’s Hesperides. We, as old school-fellows, keep up corres- 


pondence, and now and then exchange the best Spanish wine for the best 
when those tidings reached me, and when I knew that the partner was/| lashes), darting from their passionate eyes, and black fans that never are 


Mr. Fauntleroy. 


I was true to him—I can honestly say I was true to m 
generous friend—when that fearful news reached me. 


ket. How beautiful she is! not beautiful with the rose-blood of 
glish beauty ; but beautiful with a pale, spiritual light in her colour-| me fourpence each. Judge what your London cigars must be.”’ 
rofuse as Cleopatra’s, is braided in} “ How many cigars does a tobacco debauchee smoke per day ?” 


Havannah cigars. Spare no expense, I say, but send me over the very 


Look at the Zuleika who sits on the low camp-stool, with her| best. Here they are.”’ 
beliet in my | back to those immense oleanders planted in olive-oil jars which are go- 
y fellow-mer- | ing to the Don Sanchez Montilla, the very wine-mershant of Xeres to 
chants had got all the particulars of the arrest. They told me that two | whom I have letters of introduction in the ambuscade of my left-hand 
of Mr. Fauntleroy’s fellow trustees had come up to London to make ar- 

rangements about eelling out some stock. On inquiring for Mr. Faun- 
tleroy at the banking-house, they had been informed that he was not| less brown face. Her black hair, 
there ; and, after leaving a m for him, they had gone into the city | loops round her ears ; which are pink as sea-shells. A great gold pin 
to an appointment with their stockbroker for a future day, when | below her high comb of pierced tortoise-shell, fastens up her back hair. 


“Their age?” 

“They do no good after one year. Then a cigar is in its prime. The 
sea-voyage mellows them as it does our sherry. They are expensive. 
Even at first price, and without any profit going to my friends, they cost 


“ At the most a dozen. This is my seventh. This is the second time 


this has been lit. I see, you stare ;—you English throw away a cigar 
their fellow trustee might be able to attend. The stockbroker volun-| She has not those dangerous little side-curls gummed over the temples 


teered to make certain business inquiries on the 
saving as much time as ble ; and left them at h 


, with a view to| which the Spaniards call picardias (rogueries). 
office to await his | cloves ia her hair, and she trifles back the lace folds of her mantilla with 


after a few puffs, like the Dutch epicure, who said that, after two glasses, 


There are blood-red | the bloom was off the bottie, and called for another. A Spanish smoker 


thinks, on the contrary, what you call rancidness is flavour, and likes a 
return. He came back, looking very much amazed, with the information | her fan to prevent their being ruffled. She talks playfully with aa old 


that the stock had been sold out, down to the last five hundred 
The affair was instantly investigated ; the document auth 


ment, sent the officers 


I have jast 


@ mo-| tora from the living crabs that frequent the marshes of San Fernando. | do it, do it by stealth. Try a cheroot 
e was| How she sucks cracks them ; caring no more about the maimed} I took one. 

¢ up before the magistrate, and remanded, on the Sa-| creatures stamping about the marshes like so many armless Chelsea pen- 
turday. On the Monday I heard from my friends the particulars which | sioners, than I do for the men who fell at Agincourt. 


We touch the shore and hurry to the railway station, with one back- 


re-lit cigar. Shall I roll you a cigarette just as he does? remember the 


ands. | Figaro, who has a heavy club of a stick, with a brass lion couchant as a| pecho, or last burning-puff of a cigarette when the bit of paper all but 

ng the|handle. Is she going to play at work: to net, to sew? No. She un-/scorches your lip.” 

selling out was produced ; and the two trustees saw on it, side by side | fastens a bundle which she takes from her reticule : a luncheon of those 

with Mr. Fauntleroy’s signature the forged signature of their own names. | famed Cadiz dainties, the “ bocas de la Isla,”—small pink white claws| “No, it is thought a vice, like drin’ 

This Rasgenet on Ro Ditteg 3 and the trustees, without | 
of j in pursuit of Mr. Fauntleroy. 


* Do ladies smoke here ?”’ 
king, for women ; and the few who 


“ Excase me—be a Spaniard for once. Never light a cheroot at the 
large end, bat at the small ; do not hold it between your teeth, but be- 


, tween your lips. To epicures these small things are im nt.”? 
Bat the events of that one morning were not destined to end, even yet. | word glance at the vessels laden with fragrant empty wine casks; now 


I had discovered the failure of the bank, and the arrest of Mr. Fauntie- | soulless and disenchanted ; no longer caskets of hope and love, joy, death, 
Troy. I was next to be enlightened, in the strangest and the saddest | and 
manner, on the difficult question of his innocence or h 
office ; before I had exhausted the 
So qpeiinte cathe Ses ing rouse soggectes to mo, io 
was 


, @ note, marked immediate, 
hands, w! the instant I looked at it. 


Before | a dry crust 


are comfortable, 
ments | and filled w: 


clerks returning from bathing | fore going into mass ; in the market over a bargain; at launch over a 
“ 
scream, a champ as of a 


Our episodical discourse then fell upon cigarettes, e Don assured 
me that paper cigars were introduced partly from their cheapness, partly 


madness: mere hollow hooped-up barrels, yellow or red, lined with | for their cleanliness and their suitability for smoking at odd moments 
tartarous-looking T 


dre, 
3 ih wine merebants and thelr = 
vour of | at this port. e are now at Saint Mary’s; w! is the shippin; 
in my of the wine district demon « re 


when there was no time for a cigar—at church-doors, for instance ; be- 
nip” of aguardiente flavoured with aniseed ; or between the acts of a 


thoa- sword-and-cloak comedy. 
It was written from {sand horses, and we are away on the wings of the wind to the region of] Then we drove back to the old highroad, and got again on wines. Did 
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remember the glass from the Saint Barbara cack, just after the brown- 
: one in the Saint Antonio? That was real Amontillado. What was 
Gore atlado ? Where did it grow? Bless me! why, nowhere. It was 
an accidental quality discovered by tasting. It had ao rene 4 dry, 
bitter flavour, which rendered it of rare value to mix, because | must 
clearly understand (and it was ar fair to tell me) that English sherry 


was a chemical compound, made, like a French side-dish, of many ingre- 
dients, and of various ages and qualities of wines. 


In Xeres there were five hundred thousand arrobas of wine—thirty of 
which went to a bota (butt)—msde annually. This made thirty-four 
of which were of first quality. Sherry is 

and too feverich for the climate. 

The best in the bodega is worth 
; ight, and 
the importer in from one h e hundred 
thirty guineas, before it reaches his cellar (say) in Belgrave 


“ How many gallons to the butt, Don Sanchez ?”’ 
“ About one hundred and twelve. This will bottle into about ~*~ 
+ two dozen, and the duty is five shillings and sixpence the gallon. So 
you ber | form your own opinion about cheap London sherries, which are, 
generally very ‘curious’ indeed—mere doctors’ draughts, in fact, made 
up according to certain swindling prescriptions.” 

Here was a blow for my old friend Binns, who opens a bottle of forty- 
eight shilling sherry with the air ofan antiquarian usewathing a mummy 
Pharaoh. Thought I, the next time the deluded man points to the oily 
stickiness of his glass, I will leap up, seize him, and say in a hollow 
voice : 

“Binns, you are the victim of a life-long delusion; that stuff you 
drink, you think is the juice of Spanish grapes, plucked by men playing 
guitars, and smoking cigars ; you call it, in poetical moments, bottled 
sunlight, sunfire, and so on—bah! (after the manner of Napoleon) it is 
only a chemical compound made up of drugs and infusions like Daffy’s 
elixir or James’s powder. It is choked up with boiled, treacly wine and 
brandy. It is a compound mixed from a dozen barrels, and made to or- 
der for a icular market. If the vines of Xeres grew till they got 
black in the face, Binns, they could not yield wine like your forty-eight 
shilling sherry.” det 

The Don laughed, and said that certainly the sherry wine district was 

small ; not more than twelve miles square. Therefore, it could not 
yield honest wine enough even for half London. The sherry grape grew 
only on certain low, chalky hills where, the earth being light-coloured, 
is not so much burnt—did not chap and split so much by the sun, as 
darker and heavier coils do. A mile beyond these hills, the grapes de- 
teriorate. The older the plants the better ; but the fewer the grapes. 

There was something serenely conte mplative in Sanchez as he dis- 
cussed with fatherly affection tin extinguishers full of Pedro Ximenes 
aad the wine of Pejara; or the rare grape fluid grown at Mr. Dorney’s 
pleasant villa of Maclarnudo, which Pedro tossed out in a legerdemain 
style, that reminded me of a conjuror’s trick. We rocked and sipped in 
the cool, quiet hall, where the perpetual fountain measured itself out like a 
Danaid’s bottle ever decanting. Heat and glare were fenced out, we were 
cool and shaded by the green arches of the ribbed banana-leaves that 
tossed themselves over our head. The cicalas outside on the aloes and 
dusty olive-trees spun and sung in a sharp, shrill drone, like the buzz of 
a spinning-wheel, or as if chafed by the sun. A pecked locust shuffled 
about in the dust at the door. The only restless life near us was a cha- 
melion in a small cane cage. Oh, what a monster that was! Mixture of 
toad and lizard, with rough, spiked, brown skin, and large head like a 

reb. If you pushed it, it opened its fleshy red mouth, and hissed in 
Pepeteat rage. Its eye projected from the head in a small cone of 
leathery skin, which came to a point, and was generally closed like a tele- 
‘scope out of use, but sometimes slid back like the lid of a night-glass, 
and disclosed a shining and revolving bead, maliciously dull, yet twink- 
ling with a certain latent mischief and spite, like the eye of a dwarf 
eunuch. Sanchez tried to make it change colour by wrapping it in a 
crimson silk handkerchief; but, like a restive “‘ phenomenon,” it would 
not go through that performance. 

“Tt is an idle, quiet life,” said Sanchez, filling my glass and dismiss- 
ing Pedro, who had work to do in the cooperage, “ with its measured 
occupations and siesta-rleep at noon. First thing after breakfast, I 
mount the Arab stallion you shall presently see, and ride out to my farm 
and vineyards. The way out to it lies up the Street of the Idols. I look 
at the men, give directions, and return. Then comes siesta and dinner ; 


Sno 





“T shall lose the train,” I said, chafing to depart. 

“ Wait till Mafiana,” said the dilatory Spaniard, who never hurried. 

Was he sure the train went at thirty minutes past four ? 

a Oe sabe (who knows). Antonio, look at the trainbill.” O, the idle 
oor 

No, I had still ten minutes to waste. 

“O, jolah,” said the Moor ; “ would it were forty. Come, look at my 
Arab—Maugraby.” 

We went through groves of oranges and spice-emelling bushes ; 
kitchen gratings that emelled vociferously of garlic, to the stable where 
Maugraby, branded on the right flank in large scorched letters, S. M., 
churned and fretted. Its large liquid eyes turned towards us as we en- 
tered ; and, as I said “‘ Ajour,” (the Spanish-Moorish adieu) looked al- 
most sadly, as I thought, at me. 4 

I just saved the train, and rushed back in a white cloud to Cadiz; 
thinking of what the Don had told me, as a fervent Catholic and from 
long experience, that there were signs of awakening in Spain. Edu- 
cation was increasing ; indeed more children, ss the per-centage, 
were educated in Spain than England. There were hopes of constitu- 
tional government. The dry bones began to stir and come together. 
The great country that had once ruled the world, that kept one armed 
foot in Flanders, another in Germany, while she held America in her 
arms, and threatened Africa with her glance, may again revive, and 
stand like a freeman among the nations. 

The boat stopped. “ Cadiz!” cried a voice at my.elbow ; I looked up 
and eaw the “ Silver plate,” as the sea-washed city is called, bright and 
happy, before me, with the yellow dome of its cathedral, its coloured 
walls and watch-tower miradores. 

As I passed down the Delicias, towards the Alameda and Blanco’s 
Hotel, the lamplighters were beginning to flit about with their ladders 
and lighted linstocks. The great sentinel palm-trees at either side of 


the rose, and orange, and pale emeraldine crysolite of evening. The 
strange, husky-bandaged stems were dark as ebony pillars. The 
Ave Maria was over ; but the love-making and fan-signalling had only 
just begun. There was Guzman, pretendirg to fan Inez, and Lola sig- 
nalling to Perez : as tor old Pedro, he was enjoying the fresco, quite una- 
ware how near that scape-grace Juan was to his pretty niece Caterina. 

On the low stone benches with iron backs that faced the public walk, 
there was a great gathering of honest, portly burgesses, with their grace- 
ful daughters ; jovial priests, with their long rolled hats; and lively, 
proverb-quoting majos, with the cups of their caps full of spare cigarettes. 
It was pleasant, strolling there on the Cadiz Alameda, under the dusty, 
burnt-up acacias, and in the purple hush of the evening to hear the surf 
far away out beating against the Puercas (hog-back) reefs. 

I do not particularly recollect getting into bed, but I know I dozed 
uneasily to the chorus of a clump of mosquitos, who were all repeating, 
like the ghosts of so many Master Bettys, that great eulogium of sack 
which Don Sanchez had patronisingly pronounced as “ Decidedly cle- 
ver! 

“A good sherris sack hath a twofold operation in it. It ascends me 
into the brain, dries me there all the dull and crudy vapours which en- 
viron it ; makes it apprehensive, quick, forge-itive, full of nimble, fiery, 
and delectable shapes, which, delivered over to the voice, become excel- 
lent wit. The second property of your excellent sherris is, the warming 
of the blood, which, before cold and settled, leaves the liver white and 
pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice ; but the sherris 
warms it, and makes it course from the inwards to the parts extreme, It 
illumineth the face,” &e. : 


Here I fell asleep soundly. 
—— 


HORACE WALPOLE IN HIS OLD AGE. 


I seldom cross Berkeley-square without fancying that I see on one 
side a chariot and pair of horses, ridden by a stout postilion in the li- 
very of the Walpole family, waiting for the slow steps of an invalid, who 
is holdiug by the banisters of a staircase, and creeping down to take an 
airing. He comes out in a loose gown trimmed with fur and well wad- 
ded ; his feet are wrapped in flannels ; he wears gouty shoes, and under- 
neath his hat sports a black silk night-cap over his bald head. He is 
forced to lean, as he gets in, on the arm of a footman, whom he hardly 
suffers to call him “ my lord ;” and thus, fettered by disease, a lonely 
bachelor of eighty and upwards, he tries still to disappoint his many ex- 





in the evening, music with my sisters, cards, or a read at the Casino, and 
bed. Sometimes, I ride out to Port Saint Mary, and bathe, I am fond of 
pictures, and play sometimes at billiards.” 

I asked about the labourers—if they worked hard. 

No. They had arespite, for a cigarette, once an hour. 
for dinner, so that they might sleep. 

Here he clapped his hands, as people do in the Arabian Nights, and 
Pedro appeared, like one of Aladdin’s afrites, when he rubbed his ring. 
At a signal (Sanchez was too lazy to speak), Pedro re-appeared with a 
largo Moorish water-jar, 80 cool and porous that its stony surface was 
covered with a thick pearl-dew. A mysterious case accompanied it, 
which was so small that it seemed a sort of page to the big bottle. 

“Toma, amigo mio,”’ said Sanchez. “ This is our home-made Spanish 
brandy ; take care, it is strong.” 

Strong! it flew through my blood like electric fire. It seemed to 
scorch my lips ; it made my eyes water ; and all with a spoonful. 

“ There,’ said Sanchez, “ that’s what we could make, if there was a 
demand for it. We could easily give it more flavour: indeed, I have no 
doubt that we could even rival the French champagne, by using unripe 
grapes with the dew on them.” 

I felt glad, for a moment, to put into such a quiet haven as this; far 
away from those ceaseless cries of “ A-gooa,” shouted like insults, and 
that ceaseless patter and stumble of fruit and charcoal mules, cheered 
along with the unremitting “A-rr-r-é, A-r r-r-r-é,”’ and the,sound thwack 
of cork-sticks. Here, I was far irom the screams of green and crimson 
paroqueets in glistening gilded balconies ; out of ear-shot of castanet 
rattle and guitar twang ; decanting, with thoughtful pleasure, a glass of 
scented vine juice from the choicest Hock district of the Rbine-land. A 
tree, with the beautiful name of the Dancing Shade, moved timidly at 
the grated window, where grapes hung, and terra-cotta pomegranates 
poised and swayed. Fora moment,I thought, happy is the man who can 
give his life to the noble object of concocting wines. I fell into a reve- 
rie, and when I turned, Don Sanchez gave a start, and made me a low 
bow, worthy of the Don of Dons himself. 

“T am atraid,” he said, “ I was what Spanish wits calls ‘ fishing,’ that 
is, nodding like old gentlemen after-dinner. The steady burning of a 
Xeres noonday is too much for any one. Ina stand-up fight it beats 
down all pluck and resolve, except when one is just fre-h from leaving 
England, the real country for the utmost strain of bodily and intellectual 
exertion, and where, with all its faults, as Charles the Third, one of our 
kings, said, (Sanchez had grown quite a Spaniard), there were more days 
really available for exercise than in any other country of the world. 
Come, and let us go over the house.” 

So up the broad marble stairs we went, and into the long, richly fur- 
nished rooms, crimson cushioned, like the divan of the Sultan Shalabala, 
of fairy-book celebrity ; the walls not hung, but hidden with a patch- 
work of indifferent pictures ;—goggling family portraits of a livid and 
carrion colour ; for art is very low in Spain ; extravagant effects of light ; 
liquorice views of trees in a fog ; and a few Damon and Phyllis scenes, 
that seemed all in a blue mould, so livid was their simpering gaiety. 
Still, in spite of the El Tio Tom (Uncle Tom) that lay in state on a loo- 
table, and in spite of illuminated bocks of devotion, Pickwick, aud some 
books of seguidillas, the deserted rooms, though the sunshiae did pour 
in hot and strong, were rather deathy and melancholy. The piano, co- 
vered up with brown holland, looked like a large sarcophagus, and the 
pictures had a painful hopeless way of lifting up and down with a flap 
when we opened the white and gold doors. I never saw such a hospital 
of art, I think, before, not even at the Pantheon. There were the works 
of the great imitated with every fault exaggerated ; blustering vulgar Sal- 
uator Rosas; invisibly black Poussins ; expressionless Raphaels ; sim- 
pering Murillos ; loathso Brauwers ; meretricious Grenzes. There 
was only one beautiful thought in all this menagerie of art, and that 
shone out like astar. It was a head of Christ with a hand removing the 
crown ofthorns : but never did I see the sorrowing forgiveness of a mar- 
tyr shine out of such suffering, saintly eyes. It was only a sketch, per- 
haps, thrown off by Guido to pay some gambling debt. 

Again we went down in the court and chatted. 

I am lost in admiration of the quiet sleepy orientalism -of this scene, 
and listen, with half-shut eyes, to the quiet, hopeful prophecies of Spain’s 
fature, that Don Sanchez is enunciating ; the splashing fountain—his 
poset ai chorus—running on in a gay rippling treble ; a clock in the ad- 

cent dining-room, rings out the hour with such a silvery clearness, that 
every etroke seems to puncture me as with a fine gold needle ; rousing, 
but leaving no wound. 

I leap up, nearly upsetting the green hock-bottles ; and, so startling 
the usually imperturbable Don Sanchez, that he dropped his cigar. 


Had two hours 


the Delicias steps, were cutting their dark and drooping shapes against | writte: 


ing injunction that they should not be delivered to the first of bis male 


descendants that should attain the age of twenty-five, ge: what value 
he set upon the “ Jatrels” which he professed to d , and which he 
coveted, whether be wreathed a brow still throbbing with the thirst 
for fame, or were Jaid upon his tomb. 

What were the visions which the old man: most fondly treasured, as 
he sat in the library of Strawberry Hill, and the cold, the estranged, 
and the dead came herding into the cells of his memory ? 

Connected with his home was the remembrance of Walpole’s earl 
friend, Gray. One portion of the house was indelibly haunted by his 
image. Strawberry Hill—which nted some years ago so singular 
an instance of the blindness of all human provisions, at its sale—was ori- 
ginally a small tenement let as a lodging house. Cibber once lived 
there ; then Talbot, Bishop of Durham, sanctified it with his presence ; 

is Henry Brydges, Marquis of Carnarvon, was its tenant for a 
time ; and lastly it became the home of Mrs. Chenevix, a noted toy wo- 
man ; and here the famous Pére Couraye lodged with her. Horace Wal- 
pole took the remainder of Mrs. Chenevix’s lease, and erected a Gothic 
castle, not pulling down the old house, but adding to it from time to 
time. Its owner described it, in its original form, as a little plaything 
toy that he had got out of Mrs. Chenevix’s shop, and the prettiest Banble 
imaginable, “set in enamelled meadows, with filagree hedges.” - 

The whole became a sort of patchwork copy from different originals ; 
even the walk on the road being taken from that at Aston Hall, ia War- 
wickshire. As you entered by the great north gate, a small oratory en- 
closed in iron rails, with all appropriate objects—an altar, a saint in 
bronze, and stone basins for holy water—prepared the stranger for the 
farther aspect of an abbot’s garden, parted off by an open screen on the 
right, and on the left for a cloister, by which you into the house. 
In this cloister, on a pedestal, stood a blue and white china tub, in 
which Walpole’s cat was drowned, and on which Gray’s elegant ode was 

n. 

This memorial of an intimacy had its importance. In early life Wal- 
pole and Gray had quarrelled. They had travelled together and sepa- 
rated ; for the poet was poor, serious, and a scholar, and the youthful 
Horace was rich, gay, by no means saintly, and a lover of men rather 
than of books. 

“¢The fault,’ said Walpole, in after times, ‘was mine. I had just 
broke loose from the University, with as much money as I could spend, 
and I was willing to indulge myself. Gray was for antiquities—I was 
perpetual balls and plays.” When the quarrel was made up, three years 
afterwards, and Gray consented to visit Strawberry Hill, he told 
his host without ceremony that he would by no means consent to be 
‘there on the terms of his former friendship, which he had wholly can- 
celled.’ And, perhaps, the alliance thus formed was more secure than 
the almost boyish preference of former days, when the poet had freely 
spoken his mind—‘ for Gray,’ observed Walpole, ‘does not hate to find 
fault with me.’” 

No two persons could indeed be more dissimilar. Pious, studious, af- 
fectionate, and recluse, Gray ill assorted with the careless, if not seepti- 
cal religionist—the man who doubted every human being; the lover of 
the social, but of the social without one grain of human interest in its 
composition. Gray was esteemed in his time the most learned man in 
Europe. His error was an extreme fastidiousness of character, and a 
contempt for his inferiors in knowledge. His sensibility was even mor- 
bid ; he was apt to be overset even by the ordinary affairs and inter- 
course of life ; and coarse manners or unrefined sentiments almost made 
him ill. He had certain weaknesses, too. which could not have been 
concealed from the sneering penetration of Walpole. Like Congreve, he 
could not bear to be considered asa man of letters by profession ; and 
whilst he valued others only according to their attainments, he wished 
himself to be regarded merely as an independent gentleman, who read 
for his amusement. This was a refinement, for so may it be deemed, which 
the common sense of Walpole could never have comprehended ; and yet 
it has its excuses, There is something painful and degrading in account- 
ing literature as a craft. As a pursuit it is noble; asa profession it 
loses much of its interest to the romantic mind. 

Their friendship however, continued, to a certain extent, to flourish, 
till the death of Gray closed it. The poet still continued to admonish. 

Whilst Walpole was in Paris, “extremely in vogue, and supping in the 
best company.’”’ Gray wrote hin lectures upon his health,—reminding 
him gently that he was no longer juvenile ; charging him, should he per- 
sist in certain notions of hardiness, “ to persist in being young, in stop- 





pectant relatives of their long deferred inheritance, He has dined early, 
and returns to his solitary cup of chocolate and to the evening paper. 
Presently a few old noblemen, or divers ancient friends of less rank, look 
in upon him ; and the bright days of his youth, the delights of Paris in 
the days of Deffand, or the quieter pleasures of Strawberry Hill in the 
happy period of Mrs. Clive’s friendship, come back again to the octo- 
genarian’s memory. 

He receives them with all the suavity of the old school, in which 
famed era his address was, even when Chesterfield and Carteret were 
alive, considered surpassingly graceful. His ease is pre-eminent—no- 
thing forced in his wit nor harsh in his opinions, He is free from all af- 
fectation. He begs of his friends not to “ my lord’ him—* let me be 
Horace still.” He welcomes every one—his courtesy is never at fault ; 
and then, what anecdote, what recollections, what descriptions! How 
he brings before his company tableaux of the entombed—the dead alive 
again! How he describes their miud and person, even to the nicest at- 
tribute of their intellect, or to the lace of a ruffle. , 

Beneath all this charm of manners lay, nevertheless, a profound con- 
tempt for mankind. He gave, indeed, to all who approached him an 
apparent confidence, for he had learned to live with others as if he loved 
them, concealing all the while beneath his evergreen politeness a real 
frigidity of nature, somewhat like a petrifying well, the gushing drops 
from which glitter and catch the sunbeams, but are turned into ice ere 
they fall. “ Those,’’ said Madame du Deffand to Horace Walpole, “ who 
do not care to be beloved are content with you.” Therefore, one cannot 
wonder that, six weeks before his death, a sense of coming desolateness 
and desertion came over the bright genius of Strawberry Hill. “ At 
home,” he writes somewhat mournfully, “I see only a few charitable elders, 
except about fourscore nephews and nieces of various ages, who are 
brought to me once a year to stare at me as the Methuselah of the family ;’ 
and they, he adds, in real sadness of spirit, “ can only speak of their own 
contemporaries.” What acommentary upon the miseries of a bache- 
lor’s home in old age. How well he unconsciously points the moral of 
his own brilliant and unsatisfactory existence. Then he had the unhap- 
piness, too, of being the survivor of that group of wits, poets, painters, 
actors, politicians, beauties, and platonic lady friends, whose compa- 
niouship had gladdened his mature age. Those whom he had satirized, 
those whom he had vilified, those with whom he had quarrelled, those 
whom he had never ceased to like or to patronize, were, with few excep- 
tions, all laid in the tomb. Many of them lived in fact only in his re- 
membrance, and “ Strawberry” was now too secluded for the limb-fet- 
tered and dependent mass of society. 

The familiar voices which gladdened the chambers of “ Strawberry” 
rang through it no more. The man who could not in his youth and ma- 
turity exist in solitude, now felt the weary tax of age. “I scarce go 
out,” he writes, “ of my own house, and then only to two or three very 
private places, where I see nobody that really knows anything.” Con- 
sequently few were his visitants, for nothing is so easy in this life as to 
be forgotten. 

His beloved library, however, owned him as its tenant long after the 
summer of his life had for ever passed away, and Faith, Hope, and Cha- 
rity, in the bow windows, were lighted up with the gleams of many re- 
volving suns, whilst an existence no longer gladsome was spun out, each 
familiar friend hastenirg before to the tomb. Around the octogenarian, 
above the Gothic arches of pierced work, a copy from Dugdale’s St. 
Paul, and beneath the ceiling, painted by Clermont, hung the portraits 
of his father and grandfather—dearer, perhaps, to the sight of Horace 
than the historical pictures by which they were incongruously sur- 
rounded. A clock of silver gilt, engraved with fleur-de-lis, and sur- 
mounted by a lion holding the arms of Eagland—a present from Henry 
the Eighth to Anne Boleyn—proclaims the weary hours. A fishing 
eagle, modelled by Mrs. Damer, who beheld the noble bird in a paroxysm 
of ageny, having nearly lost one of its wings when taken in Brockel 
Park, recalls the accomplishments of one of the venerable dilettante’s 
most precious and cherished pets. Curious coins—among them the fa- 
mous satirical one of Queen Anne embracing Lady Masham, with the 
motto, “ All for love”—consume some of those protracted days when 
friends and acquaintance came not ; whilst in one recess of the library 
stand two chests, in which are deposited the manuscript memoirs and 
letters of Horace Walpole. These, perbaps, furnished him in many a 
solitary bour with occupation—these, perhaps, proved a solace to the 
vanity which must often have been wounded by the rising eminence of 
others. For who believes the mouroful exclamation of the recluse of 
Strawberry Hill—‘“ Pray send me no laurels. I shall be content with a 
sprig of rosemary thrown after me, when the parson of the parish com- 
mits my dust to dust.” Who, indeed, believes him? 

For the very care which he took to preserve his letters, and the know- 








ping the course of time, and making the shadow turn back upon the 
sun-dial ;” “if you find this not so easy, acquiesce in a good grace in 
my anilities, put on your under stockings of yarn or woollen, even in 
the nigbt time. Don’t provoke me, or I shall order you two night-caps 
(which by the way would do your eyes good.)” To a vain man there is 
nothing so irritating as the age or infirmities of a contemporary. Poor 
Gray! with all his precautions, his night-eaps, and his wrappings, his 
mortal enemy was too strong for him ; the gout at last attacked his sto- 
mach, convulsion fits came on, and that friend of Walpole’s expired. 

That Walpole ever-cherished the memory of his friend with pride, was 
manifest from his disgust with Johnson’s condemnation of Gray. 

“Sir,” said the dogmatist, “ he was dull in company, dull in the closet, 
dull everywhere ; he was dull in a new way, and that made many people 
think him great ; he was a mechanical poet.” When Walpole was asked 
to Subscribe to Johnson’s monument, he wrote, “I would not deign to 
write an answer: but sent down word by my footman as I would to 
parish officers, with a brief, that I would not subscribe.” 

From the remembrance of Gray, the gayer recollections of the aged 
and infirm Lord Orford might turn, doubtless, to the brilliant, the ad- 
mired, the unloved Marie Vichy Chamroud, Marquise du Deffand. This 
was no early bond of love or friendship, but the result of an acquaint- 
ance commenced on the gentleman’s side, at fifty, on that of the lady, at 
seventy, or upwards. 

When Madame du Deffand first saw Horace Walpole, she had been 
hopelessly blind eleven years; those eyes which Voltaire had compli- 
mented as “ bien brillans et bien beaux, were closed : perhaps, said the arch- 
flatterer, “ because one is punished through the members with which one 
has sinned.” 

Her appearance must, however, even when Walpole first beheld her, 
have been singularly interesting. The closed lids did not disfigure a 
countenance of which the beauty and regularity of the features formed a 
lasting characteristic. Her complexion retained its freshness and deli- 
cacy, almost to the close of her protracted existence. Her favourite 
attire was a black velvet hood, garnished with deep plaited rows of lace 
round the face, and drawn together by a bow of ribbon beneath the chin. 
A white dress, also plaited, appeared beneath a sort of surtout of 
black velvet, set off by deep and full lace ruffies, reaching to the elbow. 
The whole was warm, suitable, venerable. Our aged ladies seem to forget 
in their attire that there is such a word to be applied to them. 

Such was her aspect. Her personal character combined strange con- 
tradictions, She bore her affliction with the heroism of a Christian, yet 
she had no faith. Even in her earliest youth, bred up as she was in a 
convent, the scepticism of a mind naturally unimpressionable induced 
her friends to send Massillon to convert her. She was neither dazzled by 
his reasonings nor intimidated by his character ; and the prelate, after 
long arguments, became more enamoured of her beauty and talents, than 
shocked at her heresy. Such was her own account to Walpole. After 
this triumph it may not be surprising to find that she was all her life 
sighing, as she expressed it, to be devout, yet never accomplishing that 
end ; yet she met the hand of calamity with patience, whilst there re- 
mained any chance of her retaining her eyesight. During the eleven 
years of uncertainty, the agonies of her spirit were great. When once 
the fiat was decreed, and her once searching eyes could yiew no more 
the aspect of that society she loved so well, she became tranquil and 
cheerful, nor would she ever suffer any one to pity her for her blind- 
ness, 

She was a noted bel esprit—yet she disclaimed the character. She 
thought humbly of her own abilities, and regretted the great imperfec- 
tions of her conventional education. Ignorant of every language but 
her own, her reading was necessarily circumscribed ; “ but,” said her 
friend, Horace Walpole, 

“ Her penetration, her strength of mind, her ready comprehension, her 
natural faculty of judgment, her understanding, the simplicity of her 
language, and her thorough contempt of everything false, cr affected, 
her great knowledge of the world, her intimacy with most of the most 
distinguished men of her time—were qualities which put her on a par 
with those celebrated sons of genius.” 

Walpole and the Marquese met ; and surely two persons of more kin- 
dred tastes and pursuits never encountered in this weary world. An in- 
stant fire was kindled in the breast of the still sensitive Du Deffand—a 
fire of which none but the hackneyed man of the world, would doubt the 
source—the enthusiasm of an aged, blind, and flattered woman, to whose 
exhausted round of limited enjoyments, some new object was wanting. 
Twenty years’ difference of age, and that on the wrong side, was there 
between them ; yet Walpole, suspicious to a degree of ridicule, and verg- 
} ing into the old bachelor, was haunted by fears of this new passion becom- 
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ith something like a blush all his own absurdity ; his alarm “at what 
the world would say””—heightened, doubtless, by the knowledge that all 
letters written from England by celebrated persons were, as he fancied, 
opened at the post office in Paris, and often seut to Versailles to furnish 
amusement for the Nevertheless, he might have reflected that, 
the Revolution nothing was more strongly marked than the pe- 
at which the of gallantry expires and the reigo of the bel esprit 
epoch which was as scrupulously observed as a change of 
change of that a ae Sate to ss 
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Platonic). She reproaches him with accusing her of 

“T love you,” ehe says, “only because 1 esteem you; and 

have found in you qualities which for ~ 2 I have sought elsewhere 

in vain.” She regrets the obstacles wh parate them, and refers, 
toucbingly, to ber blindness and old age. 

Such as their friendship was, it was closed by the death of Madame du 
Deffand in 1780. She died calmly, without a struggle, but unbelieving, 
and, as far as observation could discover, unfearing. Walpole, in hie 
—naap of her, written in be 1766, a her as golng “ to 
operas, plays, suppers, and Ve ;” as giving suppers twice a-week, 
and reolting he + gr 5 epigrams. Her judgment, he describes to be as 
just as ble ; on every point of conduct, he declares her to be “as 
wrong as possible ; all love and hatred, passionate for her friends, but a 
vehement hater.” Well is it for us that we know not always what oth- 
ers eay and think of us. “ As she can have no amusement but conversa- 
tion ;” thus wrote Walpole of his “ petile,” “ the least solitude and ennui 
are insu ie to her, and put her into the power of several worthless 

ie, who eat her suppers a wen they can eat nobody’s of higher rank ; 
Lam sped one another laugh at her frailties, because she has forty 
times more parts—and venture to hate her because she is not rich.” 
What a picture of that world for which she had sacrificed al. 

The man of slight sensibilities had ample consolation for the death of 
Madame du Deffand. Twickenham was, at that era, somewhat of a clas- 
sic region, “ Dow as plenty as flounders,” writes Walpole, “ inba- 
bit ali around ; Pope’s ghost is just now skimming under my win- 
dow, by a most peetioal § moonlight.” Pope, Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gue, Whitehead, the poet laureate, and Sir John Hawkins added their 
own quota of dignity to the place. 

At Little Strawberry Hill, at the western extremity of Twickenham, 
resided also Mrs. Clive, the incomparable actress in low comedy. 

“ Here lived the danghter-loving dame, 

A matchless actress, Clive her name ; 

The comic muse with her expired, 

And shed a tear when she retired.” 
Sach was the inecription placed on an urn, in the garden where this ac- 
complished woman had often sauntered. Mrs. Clive’s residence was a 
small, but beautiful cottage, which afterwards became the abode of the 
Mies Berrys, the latest friends of Horace Walpole. Here much agreeable 
communion of the taste and intellect, and the talk that “hovers round 
the lips, but never touches the heart,” must have taken place. In later 
times, the family of Sir Mathew Wood, to whose political conduct, as the 
champion of Queen Caroline, the world at last does justice, were domi- 
ciled in Little Strawberry Hill. 

The uaintance of Mrs. Clive afforded Horace Walpole that most 
comfortable of all luxuries, an easy humble friend. It does not appear 
in any of his letters that she mingled in any of those brilliant réunions 
which he describes as occurring in the “ most oriental of evenings,” with 
the odours of Araby diffused around : the acacias, covered with blossoms, 
thus perfuming the air ; the boney-suckles, dangling from every tree in 
festoons ; the serin, thickets of sweets; and the new-cut hay in the 
meadows: all this heightened—for his was a Cockney mind—by a thou- 
sand sky rockets launched into the air at Ranelagh and Marylebone, and 

ng the region around “Strawberry” the semblance of Haroun 
id’s paradise. From such festive scenes, when graced by the pre- 

sence of high-born foreigners, encumbered, as he deemed his host's lordly 
relatives, the humble player was probably excluded. She occupied, how- 
ever, her place—and, strange to say, enjoyed the intimacy of Walpole 
for years, if not without scandal, at least exempt from blame. Se- 
ted early in life from her busband, the brother of Baron Clive, Mrs. 

ive remained forty years on the s' without paying that tax for pre- 
eminence which is often found to st in relaxation of principle. Her 
personal defects were not detrimental to her success, for they were ob- 
viated by the force of original talent and by the charm of manner. The 
dereription given of this celebrated woman by Churchill, in the “ Rosciad,”’ 
must remjnd those who remember Mrs. Jordan, of that admirable ac- 
trees. 


“ Easy, as if at home, the stage she trod. 

Nor ht the critic’s praise, nor feared his rod ; 
pleased by hiding all attempta to pl 

Bhe g all attemp' please ; 

Wo ceaela holeeen over yeh coal raise, , 

On humour’s base, more merit or more praise.” 


Mrs. Clive was a woman respectable by birth, being the daughter of 
one of the unfortunate adherents of James II. in I d. Her father, 
Mr, William Rafflers, who was a native of city of Kilkenny, lost a valua- 
ble estate, owing to his adherence to the losing side, and to France, 
where he served in the army of Louis XIV.; but retarning he married and 
settled in London—and Mrs, Clive first saw the light in the unromantic re- 
gion of Fishstreet-hill. 

The young creature, who afterwards became so celebrated, displayed 
her the stage very early. It was discovered and appreciated 

Cibber. Her first a ice was at Drury-lane, in boy's 
clothe, aod all that se was re to do was to sing asong. She was 
then scarcely seventeen ; but debut, even oy to eas nere, Yana 
oo ae She soon rose to eminence ; and Nell, in “ The 
ety (A poser Bete Coffey, caused her salary to be 





doubled. long career of fame was commenced, and closed only 
by her retirement in 1769. Walpole ee refers to Mrs. Clive’s 
perform me ti calling her “The Clive ;” at others, Musco- 





his seat, and a servant brought in one dish. We had nosoup. “Itisa 
rovide a pool for the recep- 
tion of viands, You only drown them.” The first course was fish, of 
which three descriptions came in, one after the other, so that they should 
remem- 
ber nothing more of the many dishes which succeeded each other at 


nged intervals, all seasoned, all cut and temporarily re-united, so 


heavy battalions and siege-train, I enlisted an immense body of light in- | that a silver fork removed the slices without the intervention of a knife. 
fantry and fiying-artillery in their places. The radius of my bill of fare | Their measured entrée allowed repose to the stomach, time for wine, and 


is very extensive, comprising innumerable French dishes with ingenious | time for talk. We did not make a toil of a 
titles, and many of my own conception with loyal and popular designa- 
tions. Ask at the Waterloo or Anderson’s (late Macgre ‘or’s), ia Princes 


Street, for a paté a la provost d’ Edinbour, 


in bis life “ To dine at the Trois Freres or Durand’s ?” I concluded. 


“ O dear, no—to see the Tooleries and the Loover, etcetera. What do 
I care for French kickshaws? No—a man must be partickler indeed who 


couldn’t be satisfied with old English fare.” 


“ Just so,” I replied, falling into his hamour—“ turtle, venison, turbot, | suppose us to possess !’’ 


and all that,” 


“ Now,” said he, turning towards me, and looking me fall in the face, 
“how you talk! You fellows of the West Eud, or the country, have the 
most erroneous conceptions of an alderman’s appetite. Itis true, we give | I.’s could not have been more obdurate. 
the best of fare in our power to our guests on public occasions ; but see 
us in private—we are perfect anchorites!”” And he sank back in his 


seat, the very type of a self-denying Silenus. 


“You amaze me,” I rejoined: “the popular notion runs quite the 


other way.” 


pleasure. There were seve- 
ral wines, each adapted to a particular dish; they were sipped delibe- 
rately ; it was necessary that an amalgam should be established within, 


g, or an Auld mayorraise, and | and the palate allowed an opportunity of reviving. Do you blame me 
you will see that I have some pretensious to culinary skill. Still, I am 


not satisfied ; none but egotists are easily pleased with their own work. | the ensemble? Then blame the gi 
I believe I have much yet to learn of the sublime science ofdining. The 
Walkers, Udes, Savarins, and so forth, thought only of providing for a 
party varying from eight to twenty guests, and even more. Few have | few can recall a single 
taught us how one person may dine. The other day in the Dover train, 
I fell in with an alderman who was going over to Paris for the frst time 


that I do not remember the details of the dinner, fascinated as I was with 
lin Bulwer’s Pompeii who had never 
noticed the colour in her lover’s eyes. How many a man remembers 
with what intense enjoyment he read Walter Scott’s Waverley, but how 

g ge of the unapproachable work! Then 
blame me not if I forget all. All?—no! Ido remember me of one fea- 
ture of the dinner : it was too striking to be forgotten. 

We had reached the last course—it was midnight, and yet no one was 
euffering from repletion. The servitor now >rought us in ham, boiled, 
clothed in grated bed, and decorated with a papillote of foolscap. ‘ O So- 
yer,” exclaimed the guests with one voice, “ what appetites you must 

We had eaten of innumerable meats, and ra- 
ther preferred a good dessert. “Cut,” said the gastronome to me, indiffer- 
ent to the appeal of his friends. I looked at him imploringly : Why carve 
what no one would eat? His expression was sternly resolute, Napoleon 
“Everybody who dines with 
me must eat what I command. Cut, I say; you will not repent it.’ 
Slap went the knife into the neighbourbood of the kauckle, the meat 
yielding with the most graceful condescension. The second insertion 
revealed the trick. It was a cake, of the pound-cake quality, filled with 
vanille ice! Well might he call it a jambon @ la surprise, for our weak 


My curiosity was greatly piqued, and I resolved to lead my companion | minds were astonished exceediogly. Everybody bad a corner for that 
solitude. 


to a disclosure of an ascetic alderman’s fare en 


“Tell me, sir,” said I, continuing the conversation, “ if I don’t take 


too ot a liberty, what may be your ideas of gastronomic simplicity.” 
“ 
y 


ideas of simplicity! Why, give me but a basin of Scotch broth 

(the moet exhilaratiog of broths—the very champagne of soups), followed 
by a tender ramp-steak mgt papeteepe| 3a bird, according to the sea- 
a piece of Stilton; with a glass of sherry 

after my soup, porter with my steak, and a pint of port after my cheese ; | before him. ‘‘ We have done with game.” 


son ; a pudding or a tart, 


and I would wish for nothiag more !” 


If I was amazed before, I was now petrified. Truly, a most moderate 


bam. Soyer then told us that it was nothing very new, though uncom- 
mon. He had once practised the eame device at the house of Sir Robert 
Peel, on a grander scale. He had prepared an entire course of imitative 
game—pheasante, partridges, snipe, hare—all were gdeauz, with iced 
creams in their inwards, Colonel Peel, the present Secretary of State 
for War, presided ; the lady of Sir Robert was at the other hand. “ Why, 
what’s the meaning of this?’ exclaimed the colonel, who had the hare 
“ Never mind,” said her la- 
ayship. who was in the secret; “you have only to carve; nobody’s 
obliged to eat.” And he did carve, as prodigiously astounded at the re- 


gourmand ; quite a rigorous, self-denying Barmecide. The description | sults as he was when Lord Derby sent to him a few months ago, and 


conjured to my mind a vision of Sancho Panza feasting in pe placed him at the head of the War-office. 
expected. Towards the close of the dinner, one of the servants of the establish- 


But the alderman’s little sketch did not provide the lesson 


'. 


It did not help me to arrange a dinner for a solitary bachelor of delicate | ment came in with what appeared, at first sight, to be a diminutive jack- 
appetite and limited means. I was, and still am, at a loss in that im- | in-the- D. 


green. 
portant particular; therefore it was that (the reader must pardon “ Ah, ha!” sai 
the long digression) I laid out eighteenpence in the Art of Dining—one | will be pleased.’ 
Reney’s volumes of Railway Reading—and had cut all thegleaves 

before the train had emerged from the tunnel which darkens the road be- 


of Mr. 


tween King’s Cross and Potter’s Bar. 


The book proved to be a reprint of Mr. Hayward’s article from the Quar- 
terly—a good resumé of all that had been written on the subject of gastrono- 


id our host, “ that’s just the thing. I think the duchess 


This was another surprise, at least for us. Alexis had devised a bou- 
quet of game for the Duchess of Sutherland. It consisted simply of a 
framework resembling a boy’s kite, and about five feet high. On this, 
mingled with evergreen leaves, so as to conceal the frame, were placed, 
with much grace and effect, a hare, two rabbits, a pheasant, partridges, 


my, and an amusing collection of anecdotes of famous cooks, and equally fa- | grouse, plovers, snipe, larks, and dacks—all made fast to the frame. A 


mous patrons of cooks, from Louis XIV. to Lord Alvanley. It is very 
edifying, and nearly complete. If the author and the accomplished 
diners-out and dinner-givers whom Mr. A. H. consulted, have failed in 


picture of this clever contrivance afterwards appeared in the Illustrated 
News ; but a wood-cut covered with black ink conveyed no idea of the 
beauty of the original, or of the variety of plumage that reposed on a 


anything, it is in doing justice to curries—the most delicious of all me-| rich and glossy green. 


thods of dressing certain kinds of human food. 


See how readily the thousands of Englishmen and Scotchmen who go 
to India adapt themselves to it; and how the pleasure of returning 
to their native land in the autumn of life is qualified by the sacrifice of 
what had become a sine qua non in the daily meal. An English curry is 
ordinarily a detestable mess, a gross imposition, a downright insult to 
the cultivated palate. Fowl or rabbit smeared with turmeric and black 
pepper, and served up with half-boiled rice—thai’s an English ménagére’s 
notion of the thing. A native of the Andaman islands would recoil from 
it with horror; and Jack Pandy, of the 34th Bengal Native Infantry, | plasterers: ‘ There, tell Monsieur So’ 
would find in such garbage a new apology for mutiny, in which his offi- | she has left her card!’ ” 
cers would sustain him. Bat try a curry made as a first-class Indian 
khansumah, or butler would fabricate it. It is easily done. I know 


two families who have acquired a respectable status in society by its 
adoption, You have all the ingredients at hand—saffron, the pulp of the 
cocoa nut, butter, garlic, red pepper, onions (which should be fried sepa- 
rately), salt, and apple; and mind me, use only fat meats of an open 
graiu. The smooth, impenetrable texture of rabbit and chicken renders 
it quite impossible for the meat to become even partially saturated with 
the curry-stuff thus compounded ; and unless that is done, you may as 
well serve up the leg of a chair or table with your rice. Shrimps and 
eels make ddmirable curries, for the same reason that pork and mutton 
are to be commended. They gratefully reciprocate service ; they impart 
to the condiment come of their own exquisite flavour, while they receive 
the saffron impregnation. A shrimp or prawn curry, served with well- 
boiled rice, would enable a minister of state to win over the most bitter 
opponent and selfish iatriguer in the shape of a foreign ambassador. Bat 
let that pass. Ido not quarrel with A. H. for omitting to speak of things 
which only orientalists can understand. No, I forgive him for his mo- 
desty ; and I also honour him for the praise en passant he has bestowed on 
my lamented friend, Alexis Soyer. He says of the deceased : “ He isa 
clever man, of inventive genius, and inexhaustible resource ; but his exe- 
cution is hardly on a par with his conception, and he is more likely to 
earn his immortality by bis soup-kitchen, than by his soup.” 

Iam not quite sure that this is a just estimate, though it is kindly 
meant. A great cook is no more expected to make his dishes than a 
great general is required to head every charge of cavalry. It is his pro- 
vince to conceive, plan, direct, leaving to the engineers of his baterie- de 
cuisine to operate their pleasant warfare. This was Soyer’s forte. If he 
had been a wealthy man, he would have devoted his mornings to the con- 
ception of dishes, which bis friends should have eaten in the evening. I 
once dined with him. He was then maiére de cuisine at the Reform Gia. 
Eight or nine years have ‘away, and I have eaten much since ; but 
the recollection of that dinner is mare 3 It “ lingering haunts the 
greenest spot in memory’s waste,” as poor Tom Moore sang in one of his 
most charming chansons. Soyer was supreme in the basemeat-story. His 
chambers were united with the kitchen. He was “ monarch of all he 
surveyed.”’ The dinner took place in his chambers, and this is how it 
came about, 

I had been conversing with the chief about his mefire, and ob- 
served how proud he must feel to minister to the appetites of so man 
bandreds of men superior by their intelligence and station to the ordi- 
nary run of Eoglishmeo. “ Bah!” he exclaimed ; “ they do not appre- 





ciate me or my cookery. It is thrown away upon them. There are many 


We rose from table a little before one, to adjourn to the kitchen, tosee 
the modus operandi, and give orders for a supper of broils and devils. As 
I turned round, I saw a portrait of the late Madame Soyer on the wall in 
crayons, and in an uousually low part of the wall. I was tempted to 
remark upon the singularity. “There is alittle story attached to that,” 
said Soyer with a melancholy smile. “The house was being white- 
washed ; I was out of the way when my poor wife called. With her 
usual fun, she seized a piece of charcoal, and immediately skethed her 
sweet face on the wall, and when it was finished, she said to one of the 
yer that a lady paid him a visit, and 


The broils proved as superb in their way as the stews, boils, roasts, 
and fries which had preceded them. It was two o'clock in the morning 

















before we parted company. Tumblers of whisky-punch crowned the 
feast, in which, to say the truth, there had been a rare concurrence of 
physical and intellectual enjoyment. The barrister’s wit was as spark- 
ling as the Mosel ; the M.P.’s remarks had the solidity of the port ; the 
player’s fun fizzed with the champagne. Much was eaten, a great quan- 
tity was drunk ; and my concluding phrase will be the best commentary 
on the superlative excellence of the entertainment—no one had a head- 
ache the next day! Let us respect the memory of Alexis Soyer. 


THE BONE-CAVES OF GOWER. 

Few of my readers, I fancy, have not visited a cave at some time or 
other of their lives, and still fewer ever went into one without expezi- 
encing @ good deal of curiosity, or perhaps some slight fear. There is al- 
Ways a certain amount of mystery in the narrow entrance and deep gloom 
of the interior—a mystery which must be considerably enhanced on the 
first discovery and exploration of a place never before trodden by man. 
Our ancestors, under such circumstances, would probably bave been 
atraid of encountering something worse than “loathed Melancholy, in 
Stygian cave forlorn, ’mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights un- 
holy,” and would expect to find them the resort of warlocks and witches ; 
but we, being better educated, visit them with a determination to find, 
not their present, but their former inhabitants. 

Caves are nearly always found in the same formation—that of the 
mountain limestone, which is the lowest member of the carboniferous 
group, and one which is generally associated with the most broken and 
romantic scenery in Great Britain; the reason being, that in geological 

and ages ago, these rocks have been thrown up to considera- 

peat ions, 80 as to be exposed to the after- 
effects of water and the atmosphere. As examples of this, we May men- 
tion the localities of Matlock and the Peak, Clifton, Cheddar and the 
Mendip Hijls, which are familiar to every English tourist. The geologist, 
however, interesting as the subject of caverns is, from the many changes 
and theories involved in their formation, has another point to determine 
in his examination—aud that is, to see whether there were any, and if 
so, what inhabitante tenanted them in past ages—a subject of intense in- 
terest, as it throws light on extinet races of animals as compared with 
those existing now, and also on the conditions of the countries in which 
the cave-animals lived. Several bone-caves have now been discovered, 
and their contents exhumed aod brought to 1 


t; the largest being 
those of Banwell in Somersetshire, Kirkdale in 


orkehire, and Oreston 
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subject of sper by Mr, Pengelt ssike ae menieg 
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poo dnl pal SP rattihn yo belong toned mae Sariy 
country where there are eo many caves within a short distance 
other as in Gower, which is a peninsula on the weetern coast of Glamor- 
coment surrounded on all sides but one by the waters of the Bristol 
el and the estuary of the Burry River. Seaward, it is ironbound 

affording some of the finest coast-scenery 


in En; 
and congeseeny uninter- 
ly good - ll be much pleased 
on ataenlagmiteliena Se peste 
and w with relies o! in 
ot seid Samtion ont Druldical sonalnn, not to mention = older relics 
entombed in the rocks around, compared with which those of the human 
era are as a drop of water in the ocean of time. Although Gower is in 
Wales, the natives are anything but Welsh, having descended from a 
band of Flemings who were imported by Henry I., to i the ground 
which waseo constantly the scene ofdispute by the Welsh and the Normans. 
Ever since that time, their posterity has occupied the peninsula, to a cer- 
tain extent keeping intact and aloof from their Welsh neighbours. As a 
consequence, the spoken is altogether English, of a peculiarly 
pure and somewhat old-fashioned character, containing many words that 
one would scarcely expect to find in use save amongst the upper classes. 
Bat we must get on to our caves, though much that is interesting 
might be told of this primitive district. Swansea—the nearest town to 
our destination—is, strictly speaking, itself in Gower, but a walk of 
some eight miles is requisite before we reach that part of the coast on 
which the first cave, the Bacon Hole, is situated. Neither this nor any 
of the others are easy to find, and indeed a stranger to the locality will 
waste many precious hours, perhaps, before he has succeeded in making 
out the path, as the cliffs are exceedingly seeutons, and the mouths of 
the caves all face the sea. The Bacon Hole was opened in the year 
1850, and measures taken for the thorough exploration and removal of 
the bone-deposits found there, great care being required in the latter 
object, owing to the crumbling away of the bones when exposed to the 
air. An excellent paper on tie subject was written at the time by Mr. 
Starling Benson, of Swansea, and afterwards published in the Transactions 
of the South Wales Institution. The entrance of the cave—which is about 
thirty feet above the level of high-water—has the roof, of solid limestone, 
projecting beyond the stalagmite floor, which gradually slopes from the 
exterior towards the inner portion, where the roof suddenly rises to 
twenty feet, masses of stalactite almost connecting the two. Perhaps 
some of my readers may not be aware of the difference between stalac- 
tite and stalagmite, though the former now is common enough in the de- 
scriptions of the Derbyshire caves. A stalactite is the separation of some 
earthy matter—v generally carbonate of lime—from solution by 
water, aud its solidifying when in the act of dropping. A stalagmite is 
the same material sp out over the surface, the drops having fallen. 
The floor of the cave, then, was excavated for a depth of eight or nine 
feet, cutting through the layers of stalagmite, limestone breccia, and de- 
posits of cave-earth and sand, until the floor of solid limestone was 
reached ; and the following remains were found at successive intervals 
through the whole distance. Immediately resting on the limestone was 
a layer of stalagmite and sand, containing sea-shells—but few in number 
—with bones of birds and water-rats ; proving that at the first com- 
mencement, the cave was on a level with, or below, the water’s edge, 
and that the mollusca which inhabited the shells had actually swum 
over the floor. The question will probably be asked, how, then, are they 
found thirty feet above the water? And the reason is this, that, at some 
subsequent period, the whole line of coast was elevated to this height—a 
wonderful change, wich, however, is very familiar to the geologist, and 
by help of which he solves many a difficult problem. In the layer of 
black sand above these shells and bird-remains, bones were found of the 
gone mammoth, the size of which would be almost incredible, were 
ey not there to speak for themselves ; indeed, a portion of a tusk was 
carried away, which must have measured twelve feet in length. The 
mammoth, or primigenius, an extinct species of the family of Ele- 
ant, has been found in a state of remarkable preservation, particularly 
in Siberia, where*a specimen was exposed in an ice-cliff, which proved 
to be twelve feet high and sixteen feet in length—not only the skeleton, 
but actually the flesh and skin being tolerably fresh, owing to the nature 
of the refrigerator in which it was enclosed. 
In the Bacon Hole, a nearly perfect skeleton was exhumed, though 


the whole world. Well might David say: “ Verily, what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him?” 


THE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT. 
Charles Forbes, Comte de Montalembert, was born in London on the 
10th of March, 1810. He is the representative of an old family of Poi- 


g- | tou, and his father was a peer of France, and Ambassador at Stockholm 


from the Court of Charles X. His mother was an Englishwoman. At 
the outset of his career he was an advocate of the union of Catholicism 
and democracy, ot which Lemennais was the apostle, and was one of the 
editors of a journal founded to advocate that union, called D’ Avenir. He 
subsequently commenced a sort of crusade et the University, and 
opened in April, 1831, in conjunction with MM. de Coux and Lacordaire, 
a school called the Ecole Libre. His opposition to the existing Govern- 
ment brought him at last before the “ Police Correctionelle ;” but during 
the process his father died, and as M. Montalembert then became a Peer 
of France, he claimed the right of being tried by the Upper Chamber, by 
which he was condemned to a fine of 100f. His defence pronounced be- 
fore the Chamber may be considered as the beginning of his political ca- 
reer, but he was prevented, by his not having attained the legal age of 
30, from taking his seat until 1840. The condemnation of Lamennais by 
the Pope greatly increased the severity of M. de Montalembert’s ortho- 
doxy, and, both by writing and speaking, he made himself thenceforward 
known as the great champion of Catholicism. He published his famous 
Life of Elizabeth of Hungary in 1836. In 1842 he strongly op the 
Educational measure of M. Villemain, and in 1843 he published his 

ic Manifesto. He married in 1843 the daughter of a Belgian Minis- 
ter, Mademoiselle de Merode, and after a short absence from France he 
returned to deliver in the Chamber of Peers his three celebrated speeches 
on the liberty of the Church, the liberty of education, and the liberty of 
the monastic orders. In 1847 he established a religious association to 
work in favour of the Sonderbund. He also made himself notorious for 
the active part he took on behalf of oppressed nationalities, and on the 
10th of February, 1848, he had a solemn funeral service celebrated at 
Notre Dame to the memory of O’Connell. 

After the establishment of the Republic, M. de Montalembert was 
elected a member of the Constituent Assembly and there acted some- 
times with one and sometimes with another of the parties that divided 
the Assembly. He was opposed to the for again requiring jour- 
nals to furnish security, to the continuance of the state of siege, and to 
the admission of Louis Bonaparte. But at the end of the session he sup- 
ported M. Dufaure in a bill for the restriction of the press, and was loud 
in hie approval of the French expedition to Rome. He was re-elected 
by the department of Doubs for the Legislative Assembly. He there 
distinguished himself principally by the part he took in preparing the 
law to restrain the suffrage within narrower limits, by his frequent en- 
counters with M. Victor Hugo, his only rival in oratory, and by his de- 
fence of the President. 

When the coup d’etat came he protested strongly against the imprison- 
ment of the Deputies; but he nevertheless was named a member of the 
Consultative Commission, a distinction he declined, and was elected, in 
bee a the Corps Legislatif. As a French biographer laconically 

ut happily, expresses it, “il y representait presque seul l’ ition. 

the last wvibmg in 1857, he co defeated in the Department of the Doubs 
by the Government candidate, and had since retired from public life 
until this article in the Correspondant brought him again before the world. 
Of course M. de Montalembert is not a Liberal after an English fashion. 
Bat we cannot doubt that years and experience have taught him some- 
thing. And especially as regards England, no one can now be a more 
zealous, discriminating, and firm friend to everything that is English 
than M. de Montalembert. No one, also, can doubt that he is one of the 
first men in Europe both as a writer and as a speaker ; and both by his 
eminence and his great interest in literature and education he is among 
the leaders of the French Academy, of which he was elected a member 
in 1852.—Continental Review. . 


silat 
MR. THACKERAY, MR. YATES, AND THE GARRICK CLUB. 
A case which promises to be of considerable interest in literary and 

club circles, and which will raise an important and novel point, is to be 


tried by one of the common law courts at Westminster, London, proba- 
bly the sittings at nisi privs after the present term. It arises out of the 
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with the bones considerably displaced. Above them, in the next layer, 
were further remains of the same animal, mingled with those of rhino- 
ceros, hyena, wolf, bear, ox, and deer, succeeded by a considerable thick- 
ness of limestone breccia—or unworn fragments of rock—cemented by 
stalagmite. At the surface was a layer of biack mad, containing recent 
shells—brought in by birds—and bones of ox, roebuck, fox, and red-deer, 
together with some species of ancient British pottery. What a history 
is here written, from the far-distant time when the floor of the cave had 
not even appeared above the water! What successive races of animals 
used this cavern as a retreat, before man made his appearance! The 
mammoth-bones may have drifted in ; but it is more probable, from the 
rfect state of the bones, that it had lived and died there. Coeval with 
t were the carniverous animals, which most likely brought in many of 
the bones of the ox and deer, although, in some of the caves in England, 
the antlers of the latter have been found regularly shed, proving that 
they must have lived there. Finally, we have the recent shells, bones 
of animals still in existence in this country, and traces of man ; so that 
this narrow layer of mud at the surface may represent the human era. 
Notwithstanding the long pcriod which must have elapsed for all this to 
take place, so enormous is the time that geologists have to account for, 
that even the history of this cave is considered recent. 

Other bones somewhat similar were found in the Mitchin Hole, about 
half a mile to the eastward ; but the most interesting and best known 
caves are at Paviland, near the promontory of the Worm’s Head. The 
worst point about them is their difficulty of access, for low-water at 
spring-tides is the only time at which anybody can approach them by 
land with anything like safety : there certainly is a path over the cliff, 
but only fit for a sailor ora monkey. These caves have been known to 
the geological world for a good many years, and were visited by Dr. 
Buckland, who published an account of them in his Reliquie Diluviane. 
The antiquary will share the interest with the geologist, for, in addition 
to the animal remains, human relics were found, in the shape of bones, 
articles of ornament, and coins of the reign of Constantius—all of them 
from the larger of the two, the Goat’s Hole, in which the floor ascends, 
and is covered with diluvial loam, mixed with fragments of limestone and 
spar, recent shells, and teeth of elephant, rhinoceros, bear, hyena, wolf, 
fox, horse, ox, deer, sheep, rats, birds, and fragments of charcoal. The 
recent shells and bones of birds were most pleatiful in the interior 


extremity, and the material in which they lay was earth cemented by: 


stalagmite. The skeleton was that of a woman, the bones stained dark 
red, and covered with a coating of ruddle; coloured by red oxide of iron. 
On the cliff, immediately above the cave, are traces of a British camp, 
with which doubtless the skeleton has some connection. In the second 
hole, a little distance off, were more bones ; and from the position of the 
opening with regard to the other, Dr. Buckland conjectured that the 
two were once united, but that the action of the waves has long since 
washed away the main cavern, and left only the respective passages at 
the end. Here is an instance of the power of denudation, a force which, 
even more than elevation, has contributed to the present configuration 
of the crast of the earth, and one which even now is constantly altering 
the coast-lines of this very county. 

The last bone-cave on our list is a few miles from Paviland, at Sprit- 
sail Tor, near Lianmadock, a village on the other side of the pe- 
ninsula, in which remains of rhinoceros, byzeuas, and horses were found, 
the latter appearing to be plentiful both here and at Paviland, but very 
scarce in the Bacon Hole. Here, then, ina coast-line of about fifteen miles, 
are five bone-caves, affording work and speculation enough to the geolo- 
gist. As they are all about the same level above the sea, it is probable 
that they were all raised at the same time ; aud as an additional proof 
of this the blocks of limestone at the same height on the sides of the 
cliffs at Caswell Bay, between the Bacon Hole and Swansea, are all 
deeply water-marked, shewing evident signs of having been exposed to 
the same wave-action that is now going on below them. The question 
miay be asked, why Gower appears to be so much more prolific in caves 
than other limestone districts? There is no reason for supposing that it 
is so, a8 I imagine that it is solely to the denuding powers of the sea 
that we are indebted for the discovery of these ; and it is more than pro- 
bable that many such have disappeared altogether under the influence 
of this long-centinued action. It is a very suggestive fact that on the 
opposite sides of the Bristol Channel are also caves in the same mountain- 
limestone formation, and with pretty much the same deposits of animal 
remains. It is likely enough that these were all united at one time or 
other without the interposition of the Bristol Channel, which, compared 
with the age of these rocks, is a very recent intruder. How wonderful 
are the speculations which such facts as have been detailed in this arti- 
cle necessarily suggest to the thinking mind, that the reflections about 
@ bone should bring in their track theories involving changes throughout 


dispute between Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Edmund Yates, both members 
of the Garrick Club, which arose under the following circumstances :— 
Under the title of “ Literary Talk,” Mr. Yates published an article hav- 
ing for its subject Mr. W. M. Thackeray, and thus described “ his appear- 
ance.””—“ Mr. Thackeray is forty-six years old, though from the silvery 
whiteness of his hair he appears somewhat older. He is very tall, stand- 
ing upwards of six feet two inches, and, as he walks erect, his height 
makes him conspicuous in every assembly. His face is bloodless, and 
not particularly expressive, but remarkable for the fracture of the bridge 
of his nose, the result of an accident in youth. He wears a small gray 
whisker, but otherwise is clean shaven. No one meeting him would fail 
to recognise in him a gentleman. His bearing is cold and uninviting, 
his style of conversation either openly cynical or affectedly good natured 
and benevolent ; his bonhommie is forced, his wit biting, his pride easily 
touched, but his appearance is invariably that of a cool, suave, well bred 
gentleman, who, whatever may be rankling within, suffers no surface 
display of his emotion.”” Mr. Yates then proceeded to comment on Mr, 
Thackeray’s genius :— It was with the publication of the third and 
fourth numbers of ‘ Vanity Fair’ that he began to dawn upon a reading 
public as a great genius.” Then, “ His success culminated with ‘ Lec- 
tures on English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century,’ which were at- 
tended by all the court and fashion of London. The prices were extra- 
vagant; the lecturer’s adulation of birth and position was extravagant ; 
the success was extravagant.” 

The publication of the article in question having been brought to the 
knowledge of Mr. Thackeray, he wrote to Mr. Yates, with whom he had 
been on speaking terms as members of the same club, in which he de- 
scribed the article “ to be not offensive and unfriendly merely, but slan- 
derous and untrue.” Mr. Thackeray concluded with the following ad- 
monition—“ I beg, as I bave a right to do, that you will refrain from 
priutiag comments upon my private conversation, that you will forego 
discussion, however biunderiug, on my private affairs, and that you will 
henceforth please to consider any question of my personal truth and 
sincerity as quite out of the province of your criticism.” Mr. Yates im- 
mediately rejoined by a letter, in which he rejected Mr. Thackeray’s 
“angry understanding” of his phrases, adding, “If your letters were 
not slanderous and untrue, I should readily have discussed the subject with 
you, and avowed my earnest and frank desire to set right anything I may 
have left wrong.’ Mr. Thackeray then submitted the correspondence 
which had passed between Mr. Yates and himself, together with the copy 
of the article to which he had taken exception, to the committee of the 
Garrick Club, “I think,” wrote Mr. Thackeray, “ I may fairly appeal 
to the committee of the Garrick Club to decide whether the complaints 
I have against Mr. Yutes are not well founded, and whether the practice 
of publishing such articles as that which [ enclose will not be fatal to the 
comfort of the club, and is not intolerable in a society of gentlemen.” 
Mr. Yates, having heard that Mr. Thackeray had adopted this course, 
wrote to ask the committee to suspend their jadgment until he could con- 
sult his friends and prepare his Gwn version of the case before them. 
This was on the 19th of June, but on the 23d Mr. Yates wrote to the 
committee, questioning their right to entertain the matter at all. “The 
article,” he said, “ may be in exceedingly bad taste, but the committee 
is not a committee of taste.” 

The committee held a special meeting on the 26th, and came toa decision 
expressed in certain resolutions. They resolved that it was competent to 
them to entertain Mr. Thackeray’s complaint that the complaint itself was 
well grounded, and that the practice of publishing such articles, being re- 
flections by one member of the club against acy other, would be fatal to 
the comfort of the club, and intolerable in a society of gentlemen. The 
committee further resolved that Mr. Yates was bound to make “ an am- 
ple apology,” or retire from the club. Mr. Yates declined either to re- 
tire or to apologise, and stated he would appeal to a general meeting on 
two questions—first, whether the case between Mr. Thackeray and him- 
self was such a case as should be submitted to the committee at all; and 
secondly, “ Whether Mr. Thackeray has any right to call for an apology 
from me when he has so very arrogantly and coarsely addressed me.” 

The result was that Mr. Yates’ subscription was returned, and it was 
intimated to him that he was expelled the club. He has therefore insti- 
tuted an action against the committee for trespass, in refusing to allow 
him to enter the club, and this will raise the important question, as affect- 
ing the rights of members generally, whether the clab had the right to 
expel Me. Yates or not. It is understood that there will bea large array 
of legal talent on both sides, and the trial, both from the nature of the 
issue and the position of the parties, will possess great interest. The 
Attorney General has been retained for the committee of the Garrick 
Club. Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., is to lead the case on behalf of the plain- 





tiff, Mr. Edmund Yates.—London Morning Post, Nov. 16. 


: DINNER OF ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 
The anniv 


ereary of St. Andrew’s Society was celebrated on Tuesda 
evening at the Metropolitan Hotel, by a public dinner. About one vane 
dred and fifty gentlemen were nt and participated in the festivities. 
As the guests tock their seats, ir. M‘Clelian, the famous piper, marched 
into the dining-room, in Highland costume, and made the circuit of the 
tables, playing various Scottish airs upon his pipes, and eliciting consi- 
a applause. = one of tho banquet hall ‘was graced with a 
Transparency representin patron saint o jiety, and the flags 
of the sister charitable bodies were suitably di pe Ber the room. 
Mr. Adam Norrie, the worthy President of the Society, sat at the head 
of the table. Dr. Beales, President of the St. George’s Society, sat on 
his right hand : Mayor Tiemann sat on the left, while Messrs. W. E 
Evarts, of the New land, Mr. Sloane of the St. Patrick’s, Mr. Ver- 
pee of the St. Nicholas, Mr. Archibald, British Consul, Dr. Rae, the 
. Messrs. McLeod, Brash, and other gentlemen occupied the seats ad- 
jacent. After a blessing had been asked by the Rev. Mtr, McLeod, the 
company sat down to dinner. It is unnecessary to remark that the Le- 
lands on this, as on many previous occasions, did their utmost to make 
their entertainment agreeable to all. After dinner the Rev. Mr. Brash 
returned thanks, and the cloth being removed, , 

Mr. Norrie, in proposing the first regular toast, said that his first daty 
in rising to address the company was to thank them for having again 
thought proper to confer upon him the honourable position which he now 
occupied. During the last year, he said, upwards of 900 persons had 
been relieved from the Society’s funds, and these had, in addition, re- 
ceived, whenever they required them, the good¥offices.of the Society’s 
chaplain, physician, and managers—[applause]—of whom it was but 
just to say that they were always ready to carry out the good work con- 
templated by their predecessors. In conclusion, he proposed the first 
regular toast—“ The day, and a’ who honour it.” AMusic—“ Auld Lang 


Syne.” 

Second Toast—“ The Land o’Cakes.”” Music— Here’s a health Bonny 
— to thee.’ Mr. James Gibson sang “My Native Higlhand 

eme. ’ 

Third Toast—“ The Land we live in.” Music—“ Hail Columbia.” Song 
—Mr. Boole—“ We have Roved Over Mountains.” 
Fourth Toast—* The Queen.” Honoured with loud and enthusiastic 
cheers. The band played ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” in which the company 
joined, rising en masse, and joining in the chorus. 

Fifth Toast—‘ The President of the United States.” Music—“ Hail 
Columbia.” 

Sizth Toast— The Representatives of the British Government in this 
Country.” Mr. McCloskey sang the air “ And sae may we yet,” which 
was enthusiastically cheered and encored. 

Mr. Archibald, the British Consul, replied, complimenting Her Majesty’s 
Government in its wisdom, prudence, and foresight, as exemplified in their 
conduct with reference to India. He spoke in terms of high praise of the 
conduct of those agents of the United States who bad led to the introduc- 
tion into the empires of China and Japan of the influences of Christian 
civilization and commercial progress. In allusion to the Atlantic cable, 
he referred to it as the successful solution of one of the greatest problems 
of science, and as proving the regard of Americans for Old England. 
{Applause.] He hoped therefore, that the communication thus inaugu- 
rated would be perfected ; and as to the celebration of the laying of the 
Atlantic cable, he could not say otherwise than that the enthusiasm dis- 
played was beyond all praise. In conclusion he proposed the health of 
Mr. Norrie, which was drank with reiterated applause. Song—“ For 
He’s a Right Good Fellow.” 

Seventh Toast—“ The City of New York and our honoured guest, the 
Mayor.” Mayor Tiemann replied, giving asa toast “The Memory of 
Robert Pettigrew.” This was drunk in impressive silence. 

Eighth Toast— Our sister societies, and our honoured guests who re- 
present them.” Music—“ Will ye no’ come back again.” Song by Mr. 
Crosbie—“ Here’s to the Land of Bonnets Blue.”’ 

Dr. Beales, of the St. George’s Society, responded, and gave as a toast : 
“ Scotland, in war, in art, in science, or in literature, she will probabl 
challenge the world. [Renewed applause.] Song by Mr. Park—“ Oh, 
Scotland, I love thee.” 

Responses t6 this toast were also made by Mr. Sloane, of St. Patrick’s, 
who proposed—* The St. Andrew's Society of the City of New York. Its 
founders have in their sons those who still imitate their virtues.’ By 
Mr. Verplanck, of the St. Nicholas Society, who proposed—* The Uni- 
versities of Scotland ;” and by Mr. W. E. Evarts, of the New-England 
Society, who, after speaking in terms of the warmest praise of such law- 
yers as Mansfield, Erskine and Brougham, Scotchmen, said that theirs 
was a race of whom the poet Churchill declared he never knew one of 
them to be out of place. In conclusion he gave—“Scotchmen, where- 
ever they go they love and honour the land of their origin ; wherever 
they go, the land of their adoration loves and honours them.” (Cheers.} 

9. * Wallace and Brace, names dear to Scotland and Liberty.” Music 
— Scots wha hae,” &c. 
- - = The Memory of Robert Burns, Scotland’s favourite and Immortal 

ard. 

11. “ Honest Men and Bonnie Lassies.” 
rushes, 0.” 

12. “ May care and trouble never fash, And mirth and joy be wi’ you 
a’.”” Music—“ And sae will we yet.” 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Among the thousand and one matters crowded out of our record lately 
is the meeting, in this city, of the British and American joint Fishery 
Commissioners. There is reasun to believe that the services of Mr. Perley 
on the one part, and Mr. Cutts on the other, have been very satisfactorily 
performed, although some points of difference may require the aid of an 
arbitrator. Punch says truly and sadly enough, that the experience of 
life may be summed up in the expression: *‘ What afool I’ve been !’?—— 
H. M. Government have awarded Capt. Renaud, of the French barque 
Maurice, a gold medal, in acknowledgment of the services rendered by 
him to the Hamburgh steamer Austria, destroyed by fire at sea on the 13th 
ult., one of the persons whom he rescued being a British subject,——M.. 
Emile de Girardin has put his shoulder out of place while coming down. 
stairs——Ernest Jones, the English Chartist, has been cut off by a 
wealthy relative, just deceased, who left his property to strangers rather 
than to a man of Jones’s political creed.——A bil] had been brought be- 
fore the States of the Hague for the emancipation of the slaves ia Suri- 
nam and Curacoa.—* Have you found a verdict?” said a judge to the 
foreman of a jury. ‘No, your honour, we have hunted through every 
nook and corner of the room you sent us to, and we can’t find nary one.” 
——Mr. G. B. Mathew bas arrived at Havana, on his way to Mexico, to 
take up his appointment as Secretary of Legation. We have omitted 
to chronicle the establishment of a new Jockey Club in this city. Mr. 
Anson Livingston is President.——Lord F. Cavendish, Lord R. Grovesnor 
and the Hon. Mr. Ashley have been heard from at Fort Garry, where 
they arrived safely and in good health, from their buffalo hunt in 
the Far West. They were reported cut off by the Sioux——— 
The British Consul at Rhodes bas haulded down his flag ; another diffi- 
culty.——Lord Brougham is likely to preside at the coming Burns Fes- 
tival in Edinburgh.—_—Ristori has been stirring up the latent liberal 
feeling in Parma, by patriotic allusions in her réle of “ Judith.” The 
Duchess of Parma tolerates the effusion, to the great disgust of her Aus- 
trian neighbours.——An earthquake occurred at Seville on the llth 
ult., and some buildings were badly damaged.——The London Gazette 
contains a notice of application for a charter for the Bauk of British Co- 
lumbia and Vancouver’s Island——The Great £astern Ship Company 
has been duly organized. The Great Eastern is to cost the new Company 
£160,000 ; and £140,000 more is the estimated amount required to finish 
her.——The three hundredth anniversary of Queen Elizabeth’s avcession 
to the throne has been celebrated with Protestant demonstrations in va- 
rious parts of Eagland.——A grand political banquet to Messrs. Bright 
and Gibson, at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, has been fixed for Fri- 
day Dec. 10.-—Mr. Townsend, ex-M.P., does not succeed in theatrical life 
any better than in mercantile.——Assassination, we regret to say, is be- 
coming frequent in certain districts of Ireland.—There is some talk of 
a Grand Exhibition in London, in 1861.——The Semaine Religieuse announ- 
ces that the Prince Lucien Buonaparte, who is in holy orders, is occapy- 
ing himself actively in re-establishing the order of St. Bernard in France. 
—The Prince of Wales started on the 17th ult., to visit his sister at the 
Court of Berliu.——Meyerbeer’s new opera is in rehearsal at the Opera 
Comique, under his personal superintendence. The Parisians hope to 
hear it in the Spring——Mr. Albert Smith has retarned from China to 
England, with all the experiences, odds, oddities, and ends, he has been 
indefatigably engaged in picking up during his short visit——By an 
order of the Emperor of Austria, the right hitherto exercised by military 
commandants to inflict corporeal punishment has been curtailed.—— 
Sir John Young is the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 


Music—“ Green grow the 

















and Mr, Gladstone and he were once colleagues in office. No clashing 
therefore is anticipated from the latter’s mission ——Lady Franklin has 
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pags, he engaged to a Mr. Ripley, curate of Mr. Cunningham at Lowes- 
toft. Cunningham waa well-known as Catharine Gurney, and is 


to prove that Louis Na- 
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Glasgow University.——A mar- 

to take place between Selina, Dowager Duchess of Man- 
Blackwood, a near relative of Lord Dufferin.——The 





ago round the British Isles. 


iv l, burnt out her coal, and put into Queens- 


town for a supply.—The Roman Catholic and political influence has ex- 
pelled the Bible from a dozen of the Public Schools of thiscity. The 
matter is taken up tem by men of all parties, and public 
have been en ——A razzia upon English newspapers had 

made at the Paris 


sonata. during the week ending on the 20th 
ult——A bulldog attacked General Tom Thumb’s ponies lately, as he 
riding to the Teutonic Hall, at Liverpool. The ponies ran at great 
it was with the utmost difficulty that the General was rescued 
. His valet was knocked down and injured, one of the horses 
was seriously wounded, and the carriage broken.——A mansion has 
been hired at Toulon for the winter sojourn of the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine of Russia, who is to spend two or three months on Mediterranean 
shores.——A bottle has been picked up on the shore at Portobello, near 
Leith, having inclosed in it a slip of paper bearing the cm words : 
“ 1857, —. 4, Ship Franklin, Arctic Regions, all well. Dear 
mother, P.B. One boy killed, P.B.’’—Prince Alfred, in the Z , is 
reported at Lisbon.—Prince C. Patiatine, Vice Admiral, and Russian 
Ambageador in China, has arrivéd in Paris——Lord Bury had a public 
reception at Kingston, Canada, last week.——Three Moorish gentlemen 
have arrived in England to purchase guns for the Emperor of Morocco, 
Probably, when the Moors are well supplied with the means of defence, 
we have occasion to to war with them.— Louis Paulsen, of 
Dubuque, Iowa, recently played fifteen games of chess simultaneously, 
with as many different persons, at Dubuque. These fantacies are not to 
be encouraged.—A new Athenwum Club is organized here by the se- 
lection of officers. Charles King, President of Columbia College, was 
elected President, and the Hon. George Folsom, Vice-President.—— 
The second and only son of Mozart died at Milan, Oct. 30, in his 80th 
ee contemplates a new Opera House. Let it take warn- 
ig by New York, and not build one too large and too costly, and only to 
be , in consequence, oy gigantic enterprises and spasmodic excite- 
ments.——Next season will probably witness the entrée of the Princess 
Alice into the Court circle——Gifts are sometimes curiously inappro- 
priate. The Princess Mathilde has just received from the Sultan a most 
superb prayer carpet, with phrases from the Koran and the poets woven 
in pearls and emeralds into the cloth of gold of which the carpet is com- 
posed.——The Pope has thrown British and Roman sportsmen into de- 
= by decreeing that there shall be no more foxhunting in Rome.—— 
John Ratcliffe has been elected Mayor of Birmingham for the third 
time. The retiring Mayor of Manchester, Mr. Alderman Mackey, has 
been re-elected without opposition——Electricians are still writing to 
the English press on the subject of the non-communicative Atlantic Tele- 
The Company have dismissed their employés.—-—Mr. Herschel 
Babee. the Australian explorer, asserts that the Lakes in Australia are 
na ly salt, and that they are only fresh after sufficient rain has fallen 
to give them depth of water.——A remarkable phenomenon has for 
some time appeared in the estuary at the mouth of the Thames. 
It is an unparalleled quantity of _ brood, extending along 
the shore from Whitstable to the Reculvers——-—Lord Ebring- 
ton is on his voyage to Madeira to the winter in that 
genial climate with Lady Ebrington and family.——It is stated that all 
the railroad companies between New York and Chicago have disconti- 
nued the running of second-class cars.——The musical world at Dresden 
are expecting a new opera by the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, who la- 
bours away as hard as any maestro now living. The title of the promised 
work is “ Diana di Solanges.”———The troops at Florence have been 
called upon to take a new oath of allegiance to the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. It is supposed, the sneerers say, that an oath, like vaccination, 
loses all ite efficacy after the lapse of a certain number of years.——The 
marriage of Major Lindeay and the Hon. Miss Jones Lloyd, the richest 
heiress in England, was to take place about the middle of this month._— 
General Count de Salles has been killed by his lunatic nephew, the Count 
de Chanaleilles. The General was a Senator, and had seen much service 
in Algiers and at Sebastopol—_—A telegram from Schenectady states 
that “ boats move with difficulty in consequence of the snow packing in 
the bottom of the canal.” This requires explanation. If there be water 
how does the snow pack? If there be none, bow can the boats be ex- 
to move ?——Lieut.-Col. Alison, late Mil. Sec. in India to Lord 
iyde, and eldest son of Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., has just married 
Miss Black, only daughter of the late Mr. James Black, of Edinburgh.— 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Napier, Colonel of the 2nd Regt., and historian of the 
Peninsular War, lies so ill,that his recovery is not expected ——-Sir E. 
B. Lytton’s election as Lord Rector of Glasgow University was carried 
by a small majority. He had 217 votes, Lord Shaftesbury 204, and Mr. 
Dickens 96.——Rev. G. Hills, B.D., of Norwich, and Incumbent of St. Ni- 
cholas, Great Yarmouth, has been offered the bishopric of British Columbia. 
—-In Newcastle, Lady Don has been performing in the “ Daughter of the 
Regiment,” giving the Rataplan song with great effect. In the play- 
bills, however, the celebrated air is called the Rattle-pan song !——The 
ns King of Hanover is, as is well known, blind ; but his sense of 
ig is eo delicate that he is enabled, after listening attentively for a 

few moments to the performance of af oichestra, to say without hesitati 
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Saline ¢ we Let © Carlton-terrace 

w party re to Lord Overstone’s house, Carlton- 5 
where a jetiner was given. In the afternoon the newly-married 
pair left for Overstone-park.— Times, Nov. 18. 

The of Lord Ashburton with Miss’ Stewart Mackenzie, 
fee 7 daughter of the Hon. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, and grand- 
daughter of Lord Seaforth, was performed by special license yesterday 
afternoon at Bath-house, Piccadilly. The Sestte of Lansdowne, the 
Marquis of Bath, and a select party were present at the ceremony, which 
was performed in the drawing-room. The Bishop of Oxford officiated at 
the religious solemnity. The Ladies Proby, Miss Anstruther, and Miss 
Dawkins acted as bridesmaids on the occasion. A déjefiner, to which 30 
relatives and friends were invited, followed. Lord and Lady Ashburton 
left town at 2 o’clock for the Grange, Hants, to pass a few weeks, before 
departing for a tour in the East.—ZJbid, Nov. 19. 


Microscopic ProtrocraPuy.—An invisible gallery of living celebrities 
isa lacky idea, Mr. Amadio, of Throgmorton Street, must be a fine 
hamourist. A series of heads not so large as pins’ points is given to the 
public, we infer, by way of satirical commen’ on the rage which 
seems to possess well-meaning folks for distinguished contemporaries, 
men of the time, living celibrities, and the like—in books and print, in 
paint and crayon. Mr. Amadio’s series will be on glass; the first num- 
ber is said (in a note charitably forwarded with this specimen) to be a 
portrait of the Author of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ ; but having no micro- 
scope on our reading-desk we are unable to say whether this be a true 
description. Critics as we are, trained to the discovery of minute as 
well es large beauties in an author, we cannot find in the speck of dirty 
white on this glass a single trace of our humorous and sagacious friend. 
— Atheneum. 

Mr. Amadio sends us a curiosity, of photography—a speck between 
two glasses, which, by help of the microscope, proves to be a delicate and 
spirited portrait of Charles Dickens. The whole is nearly invisible to 
the naked eye ; the microscope discloses the details of the most finished 
portraiture. It is an example of photographic power interesting ia 
many ways. The Queen, it is said, has in a single ring a gallery of fami- 
ly portraits. A book for the waistcoat pocket might hold the whole 
picture story of travels round the world. A scrap of paper indistinguish- 
able from rubbish in the bottom of a pucket, might contain what under 
the solar microscope would become a great despatch.— Spectator. 








A New Trape.—An action for assault—Leverson v. Atleff—brings to 
light a new trade. The plaintiff Leverson’s account of herself is that she 
is a ladies’ decorator, or face-painter. For a fee of five guineas she at- 
tends a lady going to a party, improves her complexion, hair, and teeth, 
and supplies all deficiencies. This trade, according to the woman’s 
statement, brings her in not less than £800 a year, and what it enables 
her to afford may be inferred from the fact that the cause of action arose 
out of a dispute about a lodging she had taken in Bond street, at the 
rent of three guineas a week. Leverson boasts of having all the crowned 
heads amongst her customers, not excepting her Majesty, whose patronage 
she pretends to enjoy. She says she has preparations for making com- 
plexions white or red at pleasure, and carries about beauty for sale in a 
small box. We know nothing of this woman’s preparations, but gene- 
rally the medicine-chest is not far bebind the paints and lard, and too 
often the coffin brings up the rear. For Bradford lozenges are hardly 
more deleterious than cosmetics. 

If we could but see the account of the number of women destroyed by 
doing violence to the complexion suited to them by nature, what a 
frightful revelation it would be. The law interposes to prevent suicide 
by jumping over a bridge, by the knife, pistol, &c., and why not by the 
slower but not less sure process of the paint-pot, or white lead? Ima- 
gine a Duchess brought up to Marylebone police-office upon a charge 
of attempting to destroy herself by spreading a deadly preparation on 
her cheeks to pale the vulgar hue of health. Fancy her replies to the 
humane magistrate’s inquiries, what could have driven her to practices 
which she must know would shorten her life, and her confession that for 
a miserable vanity she was content to accept disease and death.—London 
Examiner, Nov. 13 


Tue Lions ror tHe Netson Co.vy.—It is said that a new light has 
broken in upon this affair, for, in order to get over the difficulty of Sir 
Edwin Landseer not being able to carve in stone, it has been proposed, 
after his models are made, to cast them in bronze, in which case they 
would tear all the expressive and final touches from the hand of the ori- 
ginal designer. Other advantages would be thus gained, for the colour 
of the metal would harmonise with the bdassi relievi already there, be 
warmer in tone than stone, besides being enabled to resist the damaging 
effects of our London atmosphere. This proposal will be no small relief 
to Sir Edwin, and a rather fortunate escape for the Ministry who per- 
petrated the “ job.”—Building News. 








A Dromepary ror Hotrroop Parx.—The officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of the Y Field Battery of Royal Artillery, commanded 
" Major Yelverton, before leaving Leith Fort, for India, offered for her 

ajesty’s acceptance a fine dromedary, which they captured from the 
Russians, and brought home with them from the Crimea. Her Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to accept the animal, and to order that it be 
kept at Holyrood. We believe it is in beautiful condition and very tame. 





Dirricuity or Access To 4 Lonpon Civs.—An instance of the length 
of time requisite for obtaining Membership in some of the London clubs 
has recently come to our knowledge. A friend residing in this city has 
just received from the Secretary of the famous “ Atheneum” a formal 
notice that his name will probably be brought forward for ballot, in 
February, 1859, and a request for information as to his wish to try that 
test. As he was proposed in March, 1851, it will have taken him just 
eight years to pass through the initiatory,steps of Membership in the ve- 
teran society of literary Clubbites.— 2d. Alb, 
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the number of formers it contains.——The. papers tell an appalling 
story about an Irishman, who, flying a great kite, was carried away by 
it, and borne across the country until ped by a stone wall. We had 
thought that it was no uncommon feat in Ireland for a gentleman to “ fly 
a kite,” and soon afterwards to find himself stopped by four stone walls. 
——Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, has been prostrated by ill- 
ness, while at Manchester. During the proceedings at a public meeting 
there, he retired hastily from the platform and was found in one of the 
apartments labou under an attack of paralysis. It is added that the 
attack was com ively slight, and that there is nodoubt of his speedy 
and complete restoration. ——M. Nadar, photographist, is about to make 
a novel meut in his art, to take a kind of bird’s-eye view of Paris 
and the neighbourhood, with a ic apparatus placed in the car 
ty 1 flea the Orystal Palace, Bydeubame, when all soldlershaving a Cr 
® at » D wi ers having a Cri- 

a | were free to enter. The total number of visitors was 
14,554.—The appearance of the comet created an immense sensation in 
; for several days, all business and labour were at a standstill, the 

ts believing that it foreboded some great calamity——A mar- 
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riage is arranged between Lady Emma Stewart, second daughter of the 
Earl of Galloway, and Mr. Tollemache, eldest son of Mr. Tollemache, 
MP. for Cheshire.——Mr. Bates, of the firm of Strahan, Paul & Bates, 
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The Old World as Seen from the New. 

Whatever Mr. Bright and the Manchester men may say and think 
about Reform in Parliament, it is evident from the Liverpool mail of the 
20th alt, that the public mind of Great Britain at this particular moment 
is chiefly occupied by three or four foreign topics. Hence it may be 
argued—since none of these involve questions of peace or war, or are 
directly calculated to arouse national pride or sympathy—it may be ar- 
gued, we say, that the good folks at home are tolerably indifferent to 
what some call the great measure of the coming session. Looking at 
them from the distance of fourteen days and three thousand miles, they 
seem to us to await the struggle, if one there is to be, with the calmness 
of spectators, more interested in the combatants’ trial of strength, than 
in the object which is to be achieved. There will be some curiosity, 
doubtless, to see how Lord Derby will walk on the ticklish ground of 
the elective franchise, how Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Bright will acquit themselves, ia view of fature contingencies and their 
own respective antecedents. Do you ask why there can be so much apa- 
thy among a people, more prone than any civilized people on earth to 
lay bare their short-comings and peccadilloes? This is our reply: that 
same people has discovered by this time that dabbling with representa- 
tion isa very roundabout way of curing patent abuses ; and further that, 
of all the fine things promised as the result of electoral changes, one 
half is not attainable by any political process, and the other is within 
reach now if we stretch our hands out earnestly to grasp it. Party 
moves and combinations and manceuvres may indeed enliven future de- 
bates hereupon ; but there ie, we repeat, more fitting matter for stirring 
discussion in some of the external occurrences of the day. Leaving there- 
fore the tactics of the Treasury Bench and of the Opposition to the 
chance of the first week in February, let us glance briefly at a few of 
these affairs so generally canvassed. They comprise the pending trial 
of the Count de Montalembert in Paris ; Mr. Gladstone’s mission to the 
Tonian Islands ; the Mortara abduction case; and the quarrel between 
France and Portugal—to say nothing of our immediate interests in Ja- 
pan, China, India, Canada, Newfoundland, Nicaragua, and a score of other 
localities. “ 

The prosecution of the Count de Montalembert has been heretofore men- 
tioned incidentally in these columns; but it has assumed of late, and 
mainly through the influence of the British press, great importance in 
the eyes of Europe. The London Zimes has given up a dozen of its 
closely-printed columns to a translation of the offensive article, which is 
tantamount to circulating it among all the thoughtfal minds of Europe ; 
and journalists of all degrees are asking from day to day how Louis Na- 
poleon could be so ill-advised as to strengthen against himself, by this 
proceeding, the latent ill-will of all the intelligence of hisempire. Why 
should he, they say, make a needless parade of his fears, lest any compa- 
rison between the governmental systems of France and Great Britain 
should be laid before the eyes of his subjects? An answer can scarcely 
be framed ; but it is not supposable that the shrewd and calculating des- 
pot is altogether unprovided with one, for his own satisfaction at least 
and that of bis immediate counsellors. He may desire, in thus bearding 
as it were the legal and literary and philosophical and speculative 
classes in the person of M. de Montalembert, to make it still more appa- 
rent than it is now, that, with the army and the people at his back, he 
can snap his fingers at orators and sages, The people, in truth, will be 
ignorant of the whole affair, or will see but one-sided statements ; 
while the army will chuckle at the discomfiture of the gowns- 
men, with whom they have nothing incommon. Then you can ima- 
gine the crown lawyers pleading the injury to commerce, prosperity, 
and progress, which may arise from such sowing of the seeds of sedition. 
Nay, more ; with the mixture of cunning and audacity which marks the 
conduct of the Imperial prosecutor, it may be urged that a due regard for an 

t d ally pels the bringing such a slanderer before the Courte— 
inasmuch as M. de Montalembert, while expressing and implying all sorts 
of compliments to Great Britain, undertakes to expose her weak points 
and to warn her against the jealousy and envy of the Continent. It 
would not, we say, surprise us if this exposure and this warning be made 
strong points in the charge against theCount. They would suit the air of 
patronising humiliation, which Frenchmen of late have been addicted to 
assuming, and they might perchance turn the laugh against us in Paris. 
We could, of course, very well afford to laugh too; but the testimony 
borne against our inherent strength as regards foreign rivals would not 
be without its weight. On the whole—for we must not lengthen out 
this paragraph—we do not quite concur in the impression of some of 
our London and New York cotemporaries, to the effect that this prosecu- 
tion exhibits the madness and the blindness of despotism, and is likely 
to prove the beginning of the end. It may be, after all, only a nine « 
days’ wonder ; aid this notwithstanding the really curious fact that 
Lords Palmerston and Clarendon and their wives were enjoying the pro- 
digally luxurious hospitalities of Compiegne, when this great trial was 
about to commence, the day finally appointed being the 24th ult. These 
noble Lords, by the way, will not improve their position before their 
countrymen, by this coincidence, even if it be undesigned, as it must 
have been on their part at least. As for the rubbish, found here and 
there in print, which suggests all sorts of plotting between host and 
guest, it is too contemptible for notice. 

It is to be hoped that many of our readers took notice of an article in 
last week’s Albion, extracted from the Loudon Times, wherein the objects 
of Mr. Gladstone’s special mission to the Ionian Islands was explained, 
so far as it was then made public. Since the date of that article, an uns 
expected document has come to light; the purport of the mission has 
been in large measure frustrated ; and the whole affair has assumed a 
new and complicated face. Through a leak in the Colonial Office, a do 
cument has found its way into print, the appearance of which is singu- 
larly inopportune, It isa letter from Sir John Young, the Lord High 
Commissioner, to Mr. Labouchere, then Colonial Secretary, wherein is 
suggested a total change in the protectorate exercised by Great Britain. 
This letter is dated in June of last year—mark that! Sir John deems 








N.B.—Entrance through the Store as well as at the side door, where a fe and commo- 
dious staircase has been opened. = 


any attempt to propitiate the turbulent and ungrateful Ionian dema- 
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goguer altogether hopeless, and suggest a cutting of the Gordian knot 
Of difficulties, by ® process not dreamed-of in the Jimes’ explanatory ar- 
Cicle. He proposes to get rid of all these troublesome appendages, ex- 
cept Corfu and the adjoining island of Paxo, by permitting them to 
annex themselves to the kingdom of Greece, whilst we convert what we 
retain into a regular Colonial dependency. The scheme is original 
enough, and bold, and contains matter,\in the shape of inuendoes agains} 
foreign powers, that may set the tongues and pens of diplomatists at 
work for months to come. At first it was presumed by the Opposition 
press, that the government had sanctioned the appearance of this docu- 
ment ; and‘a general hodting was set up at the insanity of such a step, 
which was pronounced to be a second edition of the famous Ellenborough 
blunder. Sir Bulwer Lytton however denied point-blank the soft 
impeachment or impeachment of softness, and caused proclamation 
to be made in the usual unofficial form that the despatch had been sur- 
reptitiously obtained from his department. In the meantime, every one 
asks what is to be done. The Ionians generally, perhaps even the 
Corfiotes, will bluster more eeditiously and more loudly than ever for 
annexation to Greece, seeing that their Lord Protector recommends it ; 
- and thus a very bad example is set to discontented Colonists. The Eu- 
ropean statesmen and their organs are muttering already, that England 
is bound by the Treaty of 1815, and cannot, without violating it, take a 
part and reject the rest. England on the other hand may urge with rea- 
son, that the Treaty in question has been set aside over and over again ; 
that she will not continue her profitless and troublesome charge ; but that, 
having expended vast sums on the fortifications and improvements of one 
Island in particular, she must be re-imbursed or continue to occupy it. We 
do not say that the affair will take this turn; but Mr. Gladstone is in an 
awkward situation certainly, if it be true that he has gone out with a 
view of paving the way for putting into execution Sir John Young’s pro- 
ject. He may have gone with instructions only to examine the local 
bearings of the question. In the meantime, the scoffs of the Opposition 


appointed to represent Queen Victoria at the Courtof Pekin. His ante- 
cedents are sketched elsewhere. 

Small items that are seattered through our miscellaneous sheet show 
also that, whatever may be the intention of her Majesty’s Ministers on 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform, they practise many of the minor 
virtues which commend them to the nation, and in which their Whig pre- 
decessors were singularly deficient. The gracious reception of the Cana- 
dian Ministers at Windsor, and the prolonged visit there of Mr. Cartier, 
are in point ; so is the nomination of Dr. Barth, the African traveller, to a 
Companionship of the Bath ; so the Knighthood conferred on the ex-Pre- 
mier of Canada, Colonel Taché ; so also the recent comment of the Dake 
of Cambridge, as Commander-in-Chief, upon the proceedings of a Court- 
Martial on a young Ensign arraigned for disorderly conduct, “ unbecom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman.” The Court implied that officers were 
exempt from the social obligations current among gentlemen. The Duke 
took a totally different view of the matter, and one more in consonance 
with popular opinion and common sense ; and the Duke and the public 
have the best of it. 





Central America. 
General William Walker has disappeared from Mobile ; and his de- 
luded victims were represented at the last date as in a fair way to have 
the passage-money restored to them, which they had paid for transport 
to his promised land of milk and honey. This is a staggering blow for 
fillibusterism. 
The Valorous, with Sir Gore Ouseley and family on board, st d into 


Farther than this, our exchanges do not tempt us into comment. The 
Province appears to be at the moment more free than usual from the bit- 
ternesses and personalities of political strife. Perhaps they will come to 
life again, when’ the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench is rendered, 
on the late ministerial trials. So little is said about it now, that one 
might almost forget that several members of the Cabinet have just been 
arraigned for retaining their seats in Parliament, whilst passing through 
the process of retiring from and re-entering office. 


Slavers; More Easily Caught Than Convicted. 

We have heard much lately of the activity of the American ships-of- 
war, cruising for the suppression of the Slave Trade, and of not a few 
vessels overhauled and sent into port. Without keeping a very close 
watch upon the action of the various Law Courts, we cannot but remark 
upon the singular unanimity with which, while the ships are captured or 
destroyed or abandoned, the traders contrive to slip through the meshes 
of the Law. Since our last issue, indictments or the preliminary pro- 
ceedings have failed in several notable instances. In this city, some of 
the crew of the Haidee, sunk off the East coast of Long Island two or three 
months ago, after discharging her cargo in Cuba, have been acquitted. 
At Boston, the master of the Isla de Cuba has proved his non-complicity. 
At Columbia, S. C., the Grand Jury has declined to find a true bill 
against the imprieoned crew of the Echo, caught flagrante delicto and car- 
ried into Charleston. Everything is for the best, of course; in this best of 
all possible worlds ; but it strikes us that it woald be more humane to 





Grey Town harbour, on the 16th ult. ; but though the mail which brought 
this bit of news was surcharged with correspondence, narrating the past 
and predicting the future, and resonant throughout with Walker, we 
don’t find in it all a scrap worth comment, as at once trustworthy and 
piquant. On this, as on several other prominent mattera, we are all to 
be instructed by the President of the United States, in his annual Message 





papers are altogether gratuitous ; and we have yet to learn whether the 
Whig government of June, 1857, made any reply to the despatch which 
has caused so much hubbub.—Enough of the second topic that shoves 
Parliamentary Reform into the back-ground. 

Then there’s the case of Mortara, the poor Jewish boy, abducted from 
Bologna and handed over to the safe-keeping of the Inquisition at Rome, 
on grounds so flimsy that universal Europe, Protestant and Catholic, has 
cried shame upon the perpetrators and upholders of the act. But the 
Pope is represented as inexorable, though plied with remonstrances and 
advice from fureign Ministers who are thought to exercise influence over 
him. The novel points in the case are just these. Baron Rothschild— 
a dangerous man for needy potentates to quarrel with—is said to have 
sent a sum of ten thousand francs to the parents of the child, to aid them 
in taking legal or other measures towards their end. Louis Napoleon, 
who as a pillar of the Catholic Church cannot push his counsel beyond a 
certain point, has, with his usual adroitness, turned the circumstances to 
personal account, having taken this precise moment for ostentatiously 
nominating several Jews as Members of the Council in Algeria, “in 
order to show that France recognises religious equality.’ The Pre- 
sident of the United States, in reply to a Memorial from the Jews of 
Philadelphia, declines, through General Cass, taking part or lot 
in the matter. The Secretary of State alleges the settled policy of the 
U.S. to abstain from all interference in the internal concerns of any 
other country. But our neighbour, the Times, with quiet sarcasm reminds 
him that in 1840 Mr. Van Buren, the then President, directed the U.S. 
Consul at Alexandria in Egypt to employ his good offices, with due dis- 
cretion, in averting the atrocious persecution of the Jews at Damascus 
which disgraced the Pasha’s government of that day. It was then con- 
sidered expedient that the “active sympathy” of this Republic should 
be known in the old world. It is otherwise now. Our neighbour how- 
ever throws light upon the change by certain allusions to Roman Catho- 
lic votes and the Democratic party. which lie beyond our legitimate 
province. Great Britain, having no Representative at Rome, can do 


to Congress, to be delivered on Monday next. 
British Columbia and the Gold Diggings. 

It is agreeable to record that the earnest efforts of our home govern- 
ment, to develop the resources and secure the well-being of the new Co- 
lony in the Far West, are not likely to be thrown away upon a barren 
soil. Cooked-up at San Francisco, the accounts of late have been discou- 
raging ; but as one looks at them when drawn from more disinterested 
sources, it is found that the promise of a rapid rise into trading and com- 
mercial importance is based upon fair grounds. Victoria in Vancouver’s 
Island is described as the scene of much enterprise and activity. In the 
harbour of Esquimalt, two miles distant only, three British ships of war 
were anchored at the close of October, namely the Ganges, 84, with the 
flag of Rear-Admiral Baynes; the Satellite, 21; and Plumper, 12. In 


the Royal Engineers, under Captain Parsons, who will probably take in 
hand the survey of a route Eastward, preparatory to the commencement 
of that grand enterprise already designed, the prolongation of the Cana- 
dian line from the borders of the Atlantic to the Pacific. Other troops, 
under Colonel Hawkins, were occupied in constructing barracks. 





Lyttleton upon Staunton. 
Once more we must bring chess-players forward from the modest cor- 
ner devoted to them in this journal, the controversy between Messrs. 
Staunton and Morphy having assumed a quasi-international aspect. A 


sident of the British Chess Association, has answered Mr. Morphy’s ap- 


nothing herein officially ; but there is none the less indignation at an “io fell Rimes and_considerateness”’ to have taken this course “ long 
outrage, to which the children of any foreign resident in the Papal before he did,” and not have given Mr. Morphy “every reason to sup- 


States is subject. 


The difficulty between France and Portugal relative to the French 
slave-ship sent home to Lisbon, and carried off thence by French steam- 
ers-of-war, is perhaps an affair of the past. Yet the last word—and that 
from the weaker party—comes to us by the last arrival The young King 
of Portugal, in his Address, on the opening of the Legislature on the 14th 
ult., plainly stated that his government “having exhausted the re- 
sources in which the letter of treaties authorised it to have confidence, 
was obliged to cede to the peremptory exaction of the delivery of that 
vessel and the liberation of the captain.’ This is stigmatising the act in 
plain language such as it merits; and it is a curious commentary upon 
the whole proceeding, that the Paris papers were forbidden to print this 
Royal and official Speech—another act unprecedented of its kind. If it 
be a satisfaction to the vanquished to put the victor in the wrong place 
before the world, the vanquished in this case has had it pre-eminently. 

So much for a few leading topics of the hour, not bearing in any de- 
gree upon Mr. Bright and his peculiar views. Others we omit, such, for 
instance, as a bit of gossip from Vienna, to the effect that Mr. Murray, 
our Minister at Teheran, has had a grand squabble with the Russian Mi- 
nister—a tale that has a very fishy flavour. To the East, however, we 
must look, and to several quarters of it. The Bombay mail of Octo- 
ber 25 gives particulars of several engagements in Central India with 
the rebel forces, under Tantia Topee, the cousin of Nana Sahib. 
General Michell has been the conductor of this extra or anticipatory 
campaign, and has defeated the rebel chief signally on more than 
one occasion, inflicting upon him very heavy losses in men and guns. 
But the particulars of these actions have in them so much sameness that 
we have ceased to report them. The mutineers and their levies cannot 
stand or make heed against the Queen’s troops ; but they are active and 
desperate, with a trick of reappearing after annihilation which is incon- 
venient, and which renders rough guesses at killed and wounded often 
doubtful. We regret to read in the Times’ correspondence that General 
Michell has lost 200 Highlanders by sun-stroke and over-fatigue in his 
rapid and continuous forced marches.—The ex King of Delhi has been 
sent down to Calcutta.—Her Majesty’s assumption of the sovereignty of 
the East was to be proclaimed with great pomp, at Bombay and Calcut- 
ta, on the 4th of last month—The arsenal at Kurrachee has been acci- 
dentally blown up. Four men were killed, and an immense qu«atity of 
ammunition was destroyed. 


If we had room for warlike episodes, we should devote some of it to 
late doings in the neighbourhood of Hong Kong, in China, where a hand- 
full of British seamen have been putting down piracy in its own strong- 
holds. The gallantry of these attacks is very conspicuous, for the sea rov- 
ers are not addicted to giving or taking quarter, and make up in numbers 
and desperation for their lack of science. In one week, a fort was taken, 
one hundred and thirty piratical junks and craft of various sizes were 





destroyed, and upwards of five hundred guns were sunk in deep water. 
This too isdone as much for the security of the local population, as 
for the protection of foreign commerce.—The firat-fraits of Lord Elgin’s 
success are reaped by his brother, the Hon. Frederick Bruce, who is 


pose that he would be ready to play the match within no long time.” 
There is nothing more to be said. Mr. Staunton’s engagements were 
known to himself all through ; but Mr. Morphy’s skill only became pal- 
pable as the Autumn rolled on. 


peal to him, and has, we think, finally settled the question. Writing, 
not in the emphatic style common to us brethren of the quill, but in ex- 
ceedingly measured language, his Lordship says that it was quite com- 
petentifor Mr. Staunton to plead at the start his pressing literary occu-| Friday next. 


legalize the traffic, than to stamp it as piratical, aid it by interposing an 
absurd jealousy touching national flags, and finally encourage the parti- 
cipators in it to persevere, by the unvarying break-down of prosecutions. 


yRMusic. 


The musical results of the week do not demand much consideration. At the 
Academy we have had but one novelty, “ Lucrezia Borgia ;” with Piccolomini 
as the heroine, Herr Formes as the Duke, ard Mile. Ghioni as the Orsins. It 
was reasonable in the managerial mind to expect a certain amount of paying 
curiosity for such a cast, but the result was not abundantly productive. Our 
audiences know pretty well what their artists can do, and care not about experi- 
ments which may end unpleasantly. The house was the poorest of the season, 
and the performance the worst. Mlle. Piccolomini is incapable of sustaining a 
role so fraught with mature worldly passion as is the Lucrezia of history. Her 
petite presence, and youth, and vivacious coquetry are worse than thrown away 
if denied as they have to be in an impersonation of this sort, It is something 
that the gifted Siennese can sing the music with a fair artistic result. The first 
act was a neat display of what Mile. Piccolomini can do when stimulated by 
very praiseworthy ambition ; parts of the third act were also excellent, 

Herr Formes was by far the worst Duke we have ever heard or seen. Pre- 
cisely where it was expected he would shine to advantage—in the acting of the 
part—he was stilted and conventional. In the music no,one thought he would 





these ships, or in one of them, was carried up the expected detachment of | be good, and no one was disappointed. Mdlle. Ghioni, as the Orsini, undertook 





the part to oblige the g t, and is therefore beyond the pale of criticism, 
The tenor, Signor Tamaro, was sick. Thus, from one cause or the other, we had 
a most unsatisfactory performance. To-night we are promised the “ Hugue- 
nots,” with the new prima donna, Mile. Poinsot., 

Two acceptable Concerts may be here put upon record; the first by Made. 
Abel, a very finished, neat, and lady-like pianist, from the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, who claims to be a pupil of the famous Chopin, and certainly possesses 
many of his distinguishing characteristics ; the second by Mr. Robert Goldbeck, 
a composer-pianist whose merits are creative rather than imitative. Mr. Gold- 
beck’s imagination is delicately rose-tinted ; his compositions are fragrant tri 
fles, very complete and enjoyable. He is fond, however, of trying his hand at 


week ago we recorded ouf opinion that it was generally held in England | ravura pieces, and in these he does not anine to advantage. The fantasia on 
that Mr. Staunton had ignobly shirked a contest. Lord Lyttleton, Pre- the Coronation March from the “ Prophéte” was the least enjoyable feature of 


the programme. A trio, also by Mr. Goldbeck, was musicianly and difficalt, 
but not otherwise remarkable. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Made. Graever-Johnson, although aban- 
doned to the onerous duties of teaching, has not withdrawn entirely from the 
prosecution of a career. This admirable pianist will give an entertainment on 





pations as a reason for declining a match ; but that Mr. Staunton ought ome 


A literary success of any kind is always worth studying. Not by any means 
because a literary success differs from all other sorts of success in affording un- 
mistakable evidence of literary merit. Who can compute the number, or ana- 
lyze the nature of those thousand vague and various causes, which in their com- 





General Paez Sails for Venezuela. 


The serious accident which befel General Paez, on Thursday of last posterous plot, its tawdry style, and its false sentiment. A luminous instance 
week, proved less serious in its consequences than was at one time anti-} whereof is to be found in the history of M. de Chateaubriand’s novel of 
cipated ; and after a week’s confinement and suffering he was sufficiently | “ Réné,” which now to attempt to read would be an intolerable weariness 
recovered, the day before yesterday, to bear embarkation in the vessel | to the flesh, if it were not also a deep disgust to the soul. Possibly the 
appointed to carry him to his home. This was the Adanta, a chartered | “ Hamilton” of forty years hence, conversing with the million readers yet 
steamer of the Paraguaylexpedition, which, with her consort the Caledonia, | U2orm of Albions yet to be, may have to say as much of certain works which a 
has been ordered to make the requisite deviation on her outward voyage, thn greueet measles ene te eemen eee Oe ree ae 
to land the General, his suite, and the Venezuelan Commissioners. They 
sailed for Laguayra immediately after the embarkation. 

The ceremony of Thursday was in some respects a touching one. The | studying the revelations it has to make of those public tastes by the light of 
old General, unable te ride on horseback or bear the motion of a car-| which it shines. 
riage, was borne in a litter by relays of soldiers—a large detachment of | Dramatic successes, in especial, may always thus be useful. For of such suc- 
the N. Y. Militia having turned out in his honour, notwithstanding the | cesses the public is most palpably and immediately part and parcel. It may 
unpropitiousness of the weather. We need not tell our city readers that | almost be said, indeed witbout exaggeration, that the public writes all the plays 
he has been very popular, and deservedly so, during his long stay among that it likes. It is always present with the dramatic anthor—at his elbow, in his 
We only unite with all who have had the privilege of his acquaint- atady—before bm fo bis daily walls. Fuyw sagas wm smnanes Oe Cay 
ance, in sincerely wishing him a safe and pleasant voyage to his native eatin of Gp pen, Then ne meniigiEy pete bee-sp SEY 
land, and a very speedy restoration to health. 








bined action confer upon a man or a book, upon a belle or a comedy, the mysti- 


Mr. Morpby, we hear, has decided to pass the winter in Europe; and cal honours of a “ yogue?” In nine cases out of ten the public itself makes the 
Herr Anderssen will meet him in Paris, about the 12th inst. Englishmen | 84¢cess which it worships, and in féting its hero of the hour is all unconsciously 
subsequently will give the young American a welcome, and let him | féting itself, its own whims, fancies, weaknesses, or follies incarnated in some 


know that they appreciate his manfulness. 


idol of monstrous and unusual absurdity. And this it is which makes literary 
successes particularly noticeable. A book which shall be absolutely preposte- 
rous in plot, tawdry in style, and false in sentiment, will sometimes electrify a 
whole gene: ation, and make its author’s fortune, precisely because of its pre- 


nection than a disquisition on the “ Iliad,” or a commentary on the “ Paradise 
Lost.” If, then, one stumbles upon a glory in which he cannot for the life of 
him discover any radiance of its own, he may always put the same to profit by 


ing of a man with his own soul. -The-anthor- and the audience are two in a 
room together, and when the one speaks, he must think of the other who is to hear. 
By the plays that are popular with an age, then, the age itself may be known, 
as well as by any other sign which the doctors learned in social diagnosis 


The return of Messrs. Cartier and Ross from their protracted visit to| have set down. Take, for example, the most brilliant dramatic success of mo- 
England has not—so far as we are at present informed—led to any know- | dern times, the “ Marriage of Figaro.” No play has ever made such a noise in 
ledge of the result of their mission, beyond the immediate ministerial | the world. Before it was born it cried, as Mahomet is said to have done, and 
circle which is of course bound to secrecy. Whether it be communicated like that premature prophet, to the considerable consternation of all who heard. 
in the first instance to the assembled Legislature, or whether it leak out | If you will take the trouble (for it is a trouble, on the whole,) to read the play 
as State secrets sometimes will, despite all precaution to the contrary, 
the story must be an interesting one. Whatever it be, Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
in his conduct so far and especially in his dealings with the Great West, 
has given reason to expect from him a ready ear, an appreciation of the 
wants, and a regard for the wishes of the Colonists. For the rest, we sitions—pages jumping out of window to the disgust of gardeners and the con- 
must have patience—an article sometimes wanted when a startling pro- | fusion of melon-beds—suspicious husbands caught in their own traps—in short, 
ject or a gigantic rail-road happens to be the topic of tke hour. , 

We notice with sincere pleasure the dignified and simple recognition, | production of this play marks an era in history. King Louis XVI. felt as if he 
by the best Canadian journals, of the honours done to their country by | Were signing away his crown when he assented to its uae on the stage. 
the Sovereign Queen of the realm. There is not a semblance of unbe- The Theatre Frangais was half filled during the day before the first representa- 
coming pride at the grateful innovation, which, after all, does but inau- 
gurate an improved acquaintance with the relative positions of the good 
mother and her grown-up children. The unworthy line of demarcation 
between Britons and Colonists has been in a measure erased. It ought after, by which ingenious device he ‘hoped at once to attain the highest object 
not to have existed so long. It will be the fault of the Colonists if it be | this life held out to bim, in seeing the ‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ and to increase, if 


now, you will be a little at a loas to understand why it should have required a 
ten year’s war of Troy between King Louis XVI. on the one side, and all the 
Court fashionables on the other, to bring about the permission for its perfor- 
mance. The plot is equally trite and indecent—the dialogue not unfrequently 
dull—the situations commonplace enough—lovers surprised in inconvenient po- 


all the paraphernalia of the oldest “ Comedies of Cloak and Sword.” Yet the 


tion with people of the Court, who remained there from morning till night in 
order to secure their seats; prelates begged the favour of private boxes to 
witness it—and one young man in the despair of poverty, wrote to 
ask Beaumarchais for an order, offering to commit suicide the day 


that were possible, its reputation by the renown of such a sacrifice.” I beg 






























most magnificent hit in the way of puffery that yet remains to be made. ‘‘ Vede 





the guage of their own furnishing to our own audiences in New York, 
what shall I have to say of them and their ways? Take, for example, the best 
theatres now open here—Miss Laura Keene's and Mr. Wallack’s. What are the 
successes, the marked and brilliant successes, 1 mean, of the day with them? 
Of the last season, the “ Poor of New York” was the only positive hit. Of the 
present, “ Our American Cousin” bids fair to have the monopoly. What the 
“ Poor of New York” was, the readers of the Albion do not need to be now in- 
formed. And very few of them, in this city at least I suppose, can still be ig- 
norant of the merits of Mr. Tom Taylor’s transatlantic offspring. Every- 
body either has seen or is going to see it. Everybody who goes to see it 
away delighted and amused, often in spite of himself. Yet 
& piece of farrago it is. To speak plainly, after the manner 
and not of newspapers, the comedy of “Our American Cousin” 
that one’s only 









































































nothing of character bat the name, and are no more like men and women than 
the letters A B X G are like words—the situations are famiiiar without being 
probable, and melodramatic without being interesting. The play in a word is 
sheer trash. Whence then the magic of the magnetism by which it draws the 
dimes of all New York so freely into the treasury of Miss Keene? 

Something, of course, must be conceded to the cast of the play as put upon 
the stage. We are rarely allowed to see so thorough and artistic a performance 
of comedy as Miss Keene’s Company give us in this piece. Mr. Jefferson’s de- 
lineation of the imported Trenchard is fully as admirable as the role itself is ab- 
surd. Mr. Sothern’s Lord Dundreary is a thoroughly finished and most accurate 

‘ portraiture of a type quite new to our stage, and exquisitely amusing when ren- 
dered as he renders it with the minutest fidelity of detail. Nothing that I had 
ever seen of Mr, Sothern had prepared me to expect from him such a fine felicity 
of caricature as marks his presentation of this part. It would be hard to find on 
the London stage any man who could equal, impossible to find any one who could 
surpass his treatment of this piece of pure London life. If he would but substitute 
for his brown surtout one of these marvellous garments of a delicate pearl-grey 
with which the Lord Dundrearys of reality decorate Bond Street and Rotten 
Row, the photograph would be complete. And Mr. Sothern and Mr. Jefferson 
are not “ rare swimmers in a vast whirlpool” of mediocrity, they are well and 
thoroughly supported. No play could now be better acted in New York than 
is this. Yet the best acting would not save this play—were there not some- 
thing in it intriasically attractive for our audi Good actors as those of 
Miss Keene’s are, if they should venture to act a really good Comedy—a Comedy 
new in plot, (though that is not the most important point) piquant in dialogne 
—artistic in its pictures of character—such a Comedy, in short, as Molitre or 
evenF arquhar might write, were they living now among us, I think they would 
hardly avert it’s damnation. It is not the good acting that saves the bad play. 
It is the bid play that saves the good acting. 

Plays like “ Our American Cousin” are as little like Comedies, as scene- 
painting is like the frescoes of the Loggie or the Sistine Chapel. And this is the 
secret of their power. Most people, if they dared speak their minds, would tell 
you that they really enjoy one of Allegri’s drops or perspectives, more than they 
do the best engraving they ever saw from Raphael or Michael Angelo. They take 
no more pleasure in the study of character on the stage than in common life. They 
go to the theatre to be amused—and nothing can amuse them but such broad 
effects as they can understand. Shades of meaning, half-tints of sentiment, be- 
traying in a glance, or tone, or gesture, the inner workings of the heart, are all 
equally lost upon the vast majority even of educated people. If you are amazed 
at the facility with which the most “ brilliant” audience will receive the most 
cloudy bosh, you have only to wait till the entr’actes for your explanation. The 
gossip you will hear around you then, will show you that nothing would be less 
entertaining to nine persons out of ten whom you may meet, than any attempt 
at idealizing life on the stage, or truly painting’ the manners of the time. A 
little gross reality—the physical counterfeiting of some physical fact 
which the senses can recognize, as of a chemist’s shop in Broadway, 
or of abroad Yankee twang in the voice, or of the inevitable blue coat and 
brass buttons dear to the Hibernian heart—a modicum of allusions, the directest 
possible, to passing events of the day—and a series of situations approximating 
aa nearly as may be to practical jokes—these will suffice if combined with tact 
and knowledge of the stage, to make what is now esteemed a comedy. And 
the fault of this, if there be any fault in it, belongs to the audiences alone. It 
cannot be cured, certainly, by abusing anybody—not even by abusing the au- 
diences. "Tis a feature of the land and age we live in. We must do 
our best to change it, but our best will not much avail. Meanwhile let us be 

thankful that if bad plays are popular, bad acting is not absolutely the rage. 

People will still forgive a man or woman for trying to be an artist—even for suc- 

ing in the attempt. And I, as one of the humble watchmen on the walls of 

the city d tic, may therefore console myself as well as I can by spying out 
the possible artists that enter our gates. I shall, therefore, have something to 
say next week of Mr. and Miss Richings, at Mr. Burton’s—provided, indeed, they 
do not leave us before that time. For already observe the withdrawal of the 
ly of “ Extremes” in which alone I have yet seen them, and which, as a 

Comedy of the hour, is certainly asextreme as its name. It is, however, by no 

means wanting in i uancy of phrase, and might be written up into a real Co- 


medy, with some little trouble. 
How much trouble would be required to work Mr. Ranger up into a high 
entleman has been acting during 
Venice.” 


Whenever he gives up the attempt at being forcible, he ceases to be feeble, and 
in his normal natural style he is an actor of decided merit, after the purely 
stagey standard of excellence. I shall never lose a kind of quaint satisfaction in 
those ~ ey ae — — Lenssen | = men of the = and moral- 
izing, y peers, in w eatregoers of sixty years ago delighted. Vene- 
is their doctrine; exposing Vice to o-rtain shaine ; bringi 
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] e ; bringing Virtue in the 
ppg and the handsome man of its affections ; dis; wisdom over 
the hea the Orehestra ; and of this doctrine Mr. Ranger is one of the few 
remaining prophets. HAMILTON. 




























Ovituary. 


Mrz. Rosert Owen.—Mr. Owen, the well-known propounder of various 
novel and other theories, died on the 18th ult., at Newtown, Montgomery- 
shire, his native place. He was born in 1771. His parents were in a hum- 
ble condition of life, bat they enabled him to acquire such an education 

when he left the elementary school of his native town, at ten years of 
age, he had acted as under-teacher for three years. Until he was four- 
teen he was employed in drapers’ shops in his native town and at Stam- 
ford. He then procured a situation in London, where he distinguished 
himeelf by his talents for business, and at eighteen became a partner ina 
cotton mill on a small scale. He was successful in this, and then re- 
moved to the Chorlton Mills, near Manchester, where he was equally 
#. In 1801 he married the daughter of David Dale, a manufac- 

of Glasgow, who had established in 1784 a cotton factory, near Lan- 

ark, now called New Lanark, on the banks of the Clyde. In ‘this factory 
not only cotton spinning but other branches of the manufacture were 
ime as many as 4000 persons were settled here in 

connection with it. Soon after his —~ Mr. Owen sold the Choriton 
Mills, and undertook the management of New Lanark. Asa commercial 

pooner it was in a high degree successful ; but the most remarkable 

ture was the benevolent care with which Mr. Owen attended to the 

welfare of the persons employed and to the education of their cbildren. 

He here introduced many improvements, since adopted in other schools, 

80 as to make instruction at once attractive and useful ; and founded, if 

not the one of the earliest of infant schools. Besides the ordinary 

‘ erent one Ney Agee 600 
—were ous prac: were indu bging and 

dancing, care having been also taken of their health by building well- 

ventilated school-rooms aud providing for active exercise. The character 

















leave by the way to suggest this device to the attention of our managers, as the 









































































posed paral! was raised, but it had a theatre, lec’ 
oe agg Re ay pane collected ; the were 
to work on the co-operative , but were not all paid alike, nor did 


teh, it is not strange 
fence to their Presbyterian eo ye and indeed there was much that 
was objectionable. It terminated in a short time: the society was dis- 
solved ; the property sold at an enormous loss; the buildings were 
down, and the sold ; and nothing remains of New Or- 
A similar experiment was made at Tytherley, in Hampshire, 
was equally unsuccessful. Mr. Owen’s attempts likewise to estab- 
a“ r Exchange” in London, in connection with a bazaar and 
a bank, were alike fruitless ; after a short existence the concern became 
bankrupt. Iu 1828 he visited Mexico, on an invitation from the Mexican 
government to carry out his scheme there, but nothing was done. 

His subsequent exertions in England were devoted to various objects 
—the foretelling of the millennium on earth ; the establishing of a sys- 
tem of morality independent of religion ; and a vindication of his claims 
to be able to hold conversations with the spirits of the dead, particularly 
with the late Duke of Kent. For these purposes he spared no labour, 
and incurred considerable expense. He lectured, held public meetings, 
conducted weekly periodicals, and for a long period omitted no opportu- 
nity of appearing before the public. His last public appearance was at 
the recent meeting of the Social Science Congress at Liverpool. 


At Stourbridge, Alex. Day, Esq., Lieut. R.M.—Near Lahore, H. Wheeler, En- 
sign in H. M.’s 94th Regt., as Lieut. in H.M.’s 8th.—At Peckham, 


J. Harshaw, Esq., , Esq., of Buckland, Hereford- 
Ee . A. wet boar vad 4 An- 
nesley, ., forme: apt. in the 5th Dragoon Gds.—At Torr House, Yealmp- 
y te a , Esq., Lieut. R.N.—At Lacknow, R. D. Synge, 
Lieut. in H.M.’s 90th Light Infantry At Beachborough, Kent, E. E. Broc . 
Esq., late member for the borough of Hythe.—T. W. ker Blakemore, Esq., of 
the Leys, Herefordshire, and of Velinara, Glamorganshire, M.P. for county 
of Hereford.—At Castle-house, Wiveliscombe, Somerset, Capt. Fischer, R.M.— 
Lady Frances Julia Maynard, wife of Col. the Hon. C. H. Maynard, ny Ae of 
Viscount Maynard. Her —\ died at Shern Hall, Walthamstow. was 
the youngest child of James, n Glenlyon, by Lady Emily Percy, fifth daugh- 
ter of Hugh, second Duke of Northumberland, and was gest sister of the 
resent Duke of Atholl—At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Countess Dowager of 
lonmell_— At Monkland House, W. Marray, Esq.— At Paris, Rear Adl. Simeon, 
, of Swainston, in the Isle of Wight.—At Hongkong, John Day, -, Act- 
ing mg | General of Hongkovg.—At Clifton, Capt. H. Elton, R. N—At 
Chatham, F.S. Boxer, Lieut. R.M. Light Infantry.—At Kin, -on Thames ,Ma- 
jor ea R.A.,FLS, &c.—At Draycott-hall, Yorkshire, G. A. Denys, Attaché 
to H. M. Embassy at Paris.—Mr. Henry Lee, late of the Theatres Royal, Drury- 
lane, Olympic, &c.—The aus deaths in her Majesty’s forces are reported 
mbay papers. Col. Berkeley, 32nd Foot ; Capt. Elkington, 35th ; Lt. 
Col. Phillips, 89th ; Lieut. Robertson, 56th ; Capt. Nason, Military Train, aged 
83.—Mr. W. Smee, who for nearly twenty-eight years filled the post of chief 
accountant of the Bank of England. “He had been more than 57 years in the 
service. 


and 
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Appoturments. 


Tas First Minister TO Pexin.—We have much pl in 
that the Hon. Frederick Brace, brother of Lord Elgin, who acted 
to him during his embassy in China, and brought heme the treat; 
has bee inted the first Ambassador to 


as secretary 

y of Tiensin, 

n app Pekin under the provisions of the 

treaty. Mr. Brace was attached to the late Lord Ashburton’s special mission 

to Washington in 1842, was Colonial Secretary in Hongkong from 1844 to 1846, 

was appointed Consul-General in China in 1847, Charge d’ Affaires in Bolivia in 
1848, at Montevideo in 1851, and Consul-General in Egypt in 1753.— Times. 


Tue Mepicat Councit.—The appointments are now completed, with the 
exception of that of the representative of the College of Surgeons of England. 
difficulties exist as to whether the right of the election belongs to the Exe- 
cutive Council or to the entire body of fellows and members. The following is a 
list of the Council :—Sir James Clark, Bart., Sir C. Hastings, Mr. W. Lawrence, 
Mr. T. P. Teale, Dr. Christison, and Dr. Stokes, Crown ; Dr. Watson, College of 
Physicians of London ; Mr. J. Nussey, Society of Apothecaries ; Dr. A . 
University of Oxford ; Dr. Bond, University of Cambridge ; Dr. Embleton, Uni- 
versity of Durham ; Dr. Storrar, University of London ; Dr. Alexander Wood, 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh ; Dr. Andrew Wood, College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh; Dr. James Watson, Glasgow Faculty ; Dr. Syme, University of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen ; Dr. Lawrie, University of G w and St. rews ; 
Dr. Ag. Smith, College of Physicians of Ireland ; Dr. R. C. Williams, College of 
Surgeons of Ireland ; Dr. Agate. University of Dublin ; Dr. Corrigan, Queen’s 
University in Ireland ; and Dr. Leet, Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland. According 
to the act the Council have a right of nominating as 
member of their body. Should they elect one of th the p ya 
vacancy would arise in the representative seat held by the member so elected. 
Times. 
At a meeting of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons of England held 
on Thursday last, November 11th, Mr. Green, the President, was elected as the 
representative of the College in the Medical Council to be constituted under the 
rovisions of the new Medical Act. The choice was made unanimously—a per- 
ectly natural event considering the high character, great attainments, and un- 
swerving integrity of the much esteemed gentleman who was proposed on the 
occasion. This election will excite strong feelings of surprise amongst many 
th ds of the b of the College, who firmly entertain the opinion, 
that the choice of a representative for the Medical Council rests with the whore 
body of the College, and cannot therefore be ised exclusively by the Coun- 
cil. Acting on this view, a deputation of members waited on Mr. Brady, M.P., 
on Thursday morning, and requested that he would allow his name to be hoisted 
as that of the members’ candidate. The hon. gentleman consented ; and in the 
evening, when informed that the council had made choice of a representative, 
he declared that the validity of the election should be tested at law, and that he 
would stand up to the last moment possible in contending for what he believed 
to be the just, legal, and equitable claim of many thousands of members of the 
college. r. Brady, hi f, being one of their number, and having greatly as- 
sisted in promoting the success of the Medical Act, we believe that his election 
would be carried by an enormous pons mf of the voters. His ssion of a seat 
in the House of Commons would render his position in the Medical Council one 
of much weight and importance.— Lancet. 








president one who is not a 











Col. Jones, C.B., of the 60th Regt., to be a K.C.B.—Col. Jones, 6th Dragoon 
Guards ; Lieut.-Cols. Hinde, 8th, and Palmer, 60th Regts.; C. Scott, Surg.-Ma- 
jor, late of 32d ; J. H. K. Innes, Sarg., 60th ; W. J. Tyrone Power, Dep. Comm- 
Gen ; and 14 officers of H. M.’s Indian Army to be C. B.’s.—Dr. Henry Barth 
(the African traveller) to be a C.B.—T. Bazley, is returned M.P. for Manchester. 
—F. 8. Bentley, Esq. to be one of H. M.’s Hon. Corps of Gent.-at-Arms, v. C. L. 
Robertson, Esq., resigned.—The honour of Knighthood is conferred upon Col. 
E. P. Taché, of Montgomery, Canada.—Mr. H. J. Brownrigg, inspector-general 
oi the Irish constabulary, has received the honour of Knighthood. 


AMY. 


Taz New Army Warrant.—We have already given, from the Gazet/e, 
some particulars of the late changes ; but we find them well epitomised 
in the following outline, from a London paper of the 31st ult., that we 
extract it for the use of our military readers. 

The royal warrant for regulating the promotion in the higher ranks of 
the army has at last appeared. It is dated the 14th inst, and is almost 
wholly upon the recommendations of the royal commission ap- 
pointed to revise the warrant of 1854. The new warrant entirely super- 
sedes previous warrants ; the following, however, sufficiently indicates 
the changes which it brings about :— 

1. The establishment of generals for the cavalry, Guards, and line to 
be 260—viz. 50 generals, 80 lieut.-genls., and 130 major-genls. The Ar- 
tillery to continue with 32, and the Engineers with 16 genls. 

2. All cols. promoted to be major-geuls. for distinguished service, or 
for five years’ command as temporary major-genls., to be placed on a 
supernumerary list until the time at which they would by seniority be- 
come'major-genls., when they succeed to thefestabishment, retaining, how- 
ever, their position as regards further p tion from the date of their 
first appointment as major-genls. 

3. Three lists of gens. to be inserted in the Army Lists—1, of genls. 
on the establishment ; 2, of supernumerary genls.; 3, of “ asterisk genls.,” 
or those receiving only the half pey of their last regimental rank. 

4. The rank of colonel to be attained by lieut.-cols. after five (instead 
of three) years’ command of a regiment, or ia certain staff situations, as 








fag aprender my eal ive the officer 
80 | to be advantageous to the to which it belongs. 







civil situations for eight years are eligible to 


5. Field officers commissioned as such prior to the 20th of June, 1854, 


and | to rise by brevet as heretofore ; but with this exception, officers cannot 


rise to the rank of col. unless by qualifying service ot five or eight years 
in the rank of lieut.-col., as ified above. 

6. The lieut.-cols. commissioned as such prior to June 20, 1854, to be 
made cols. by special brevet dated 28th November, 1854, and replaced 
in their position of seniority as they stood on the 20th of June, 1854. 

7. Promotions to be made to lieut.-col. and major respectively as va- 
cancies on the fixed establishment of genera!s. 

8. Brevet rank no longer to be convertible into substantive rank, unless 
upon rare instances of conspicuously distinguished service, to be spe- 
cially notified at the time in tlie Gazelle and in the general orders of the 
army. Those officers hitherto entitled to the privilege are to have the 

ay of the regimental officers of the rank which they hold by brevet. 

hus a brevet major in command of a company will receive a major’s 
pay, a brevet lieut.-col. and —_ major a lieut.-col.’s pay. A ca- 
valry in with brevet rank is to have an addition to his pay of 2s. 
5d. per day, and any of these officers, if placed on half-pay, are to re- 
ceive the unattached pay of their brevet rank. 

9. Officers commanding regiments shall be required to retire on full 
pay at 60 years of age, unless under special circumstances likely to pre- 
judice the efficiency of the regiment. These officers, however, to pro- 
gress in the usual way to the rank of major-genl. if daly qualified. 

This is the substance of the changes indicated, but the warrant con- 
tains a number of clauses continuing the existing regulations as regards 
service, and unattached and half-pay, which are of course too well 
known to those interested to render it necessary that we should repro- 
duce them in our columns. 


It is understood that a fifth battalion will be added to the Rifle Bri- 
gade early in the spring, and that the numerous rifle militia regiments 
now embodied, and to be then called out for training, will be called on 
to volunteer for the corps.—A very diegraceful system of desertion from 
the army, and enlistment from one corps into another, for the sake of the 
intermediate bounty, has been discovered to prevail, and there is good rea- 
son to suppose that upwards of 6,000 men have accepted her Majesty’s 
bounty, first in one regiment and then in another. The reward for the 
restoration of a deserter has been doubled, as a means of checking the 
practice.—In all probability the 14th Light Dragoons and the 9th Lan- 
cers will return from India next year; but it is very doubtful whether 
other regiments will be sent out to relieve them. Should two more be 
ordered out, the 11th Hussars and 13th Light Dragoons will, in all like- 
lihood, be selected.—The camp at Aldershott is in admirable order just 
now. The effective strength of the troops there is a little over 10,000 
men, of all arms.—The Emperor Napoleon had returned the compliment 
recently paid to him by Queen Victoria, having forwarded to her Majesty 
atwelve pounder howitzer invented by himself, accompanied by the 
complete harness for six horses. The piece bears the name of the “ Al- 
liance.’’—None of the Staff appointments vacated by the recent Brevet 
will be filled up immediately, their present occupants continuing to dis- 
charge the duties until the’lst of January.—-The recruiting depot in Cork 
has received orders from the War-office to recruit for about 20 regiments 
of the line, at a reduced standard of 5 feet 3 inches in height and 34 
inches round the chest.—The steam transport Melbourne, with about 250 
men of the Royal Artillery and 41st Regt., is on the way from England 


g | to Barbadoes and Jamaica.—Col. Bates, of the 98th Regt., military secre- 


tary to Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, has been appointed his 
lordship’s private secretary.—The Secretary of State for War has placed 
an ensigncy at the disposal of Col. Wynne, to give to any officer of the 
Fifth Militia Artillery who can raise 100 volunteers for the regular army 
from it.—The order for the departure of Capt. Blosse’s _— of Royal 
Artillery for Bermuda recently issued at Woolwich has been counter- 
manded, under an order, it is said, from.the Commander-in-Chief, -to re- 
dace the strength of the Royal Artillery there to one full company only. 
—We are bappy to notice that Col. Ord, commanding they Royal Ex. 
gineers in Canada, has been promoted to the rank of Major-General. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 12.—Ist Drags: Cor Costobadie to be Lt. 7th Lt Drags: 
Maj Sir W Rasse}!, Bart., to be Lt-Col, v Hagart, CB, who ret ; Capt Babington 
to be Maj; Lt Paulet to be Capt. Royal Artill: Lt Keate to be Sec Capt, v 
Saunders, dec. Royal Engs: Brt-Col Servanté to be Col; Byt-Col Frome to be 
Lt-Col ; Sec Capt Armit to be Capt, and Lts Hawthorn and Graham to be Sec 
2d Ft: En Gwyn, 40th, to be En. 10th: Capt Byron, 34th, to be t, 
v Nedham, who ex ; Qtmr Serg Whitton to be En. 15th: Capt Sewell to 
Maj, v Mansergh, dismissed by Court Martial ; Lt Butler, 93d, to be Capt. 
27th: En Cox, 9th, to be En. 4ist: En Quayle to be Lt, vy Byam, dec. 71st : 
Lt Browne to be Capt, v Sir Lionel E Smith, Bart, who ret. 74th: Colr-Serg 
Whimster to be En. 94th: Eo Farrer, 3d W I Regt, to be En. Brevet.—Lt- 
Col F Mountjoy Martyn to be Col. Col Ord, R E, to be Major-Gen.—The 
Gazette of the 12th Nov. also contains a long list of Brevet promotions cénse- 
quent on those made on the 14th Oct.—37 Lieut.-Cols. are made Cols., includin 
Lord Alfred Paget ; T. Le Marchant; H. D. Crofton, 17th Foot; A. F. Ansell, 
Town Major, Halifax, N.S. ; and Sir J. E. Alexander : 37 Majors to be Lt.-Cols, 
including Fitz William Walker, Royal Canadian Rifles, and the Duke of Beau- 
foot : 37 Capts. to be Majors, including Lord John Manners and C. W. Grange, 
Royai Conaiiion Rifies.—We omit the names of twenty Ensigns app. to various 
Regts._—The Gazette of the 16th ult. gives a further Brevet, naming 6 Majors, 
Lt.-Cols ; and 8 Capts., Majors ; also 31 promotions in the Indian army. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 19.—2d Drag Gds: Lt King, 17 Lt Drags, to be Capt, v 
Dick, who ret. 7th Lt Drags: Cor Steuart to be Lt; Cor the Hon Walter Harbord 
to be Lt, v Gore, who ret. Gren Gds: En and Lt the Hon W E 8 West to be 
Adjt, v Alexander, who res the Adjcy only. 7th Ft: W H Buchanan, Esq, late 
Paymr of Forfar Mil, to be Paymr, v Mosiey, placed on h-p, as Lt. 9th: En 
Waugh, 3d WI Regt, tobe En. 12th: WH re, late a Sergt in 13th, to be 
En. 13th: Staff Surg Jackson to be Sarg, v Cross, rem to Staff; Lt Wynen to 
be Instr of Musk. 18th: Lt Corrie, 2nd W I Regt, tobe Lt, vy Evans, who ex. 
19th: Lt Foster to be Instr of Musk. 23d: Lt Hutton to be Instr of Musk. 
47th: J E M Sperrin, to be En, vy Gray, supers being absent wl. 54th: Lt 
Everard to be Capt, v Maunsell, who ret. 55th: Lt Harrison to be Instr of 
Musk. 63d: En Hulton, llth, to be En; J Stewart Smyth, to be En. 70th: 
En Roger, 30th, to be En. 71st: En Isacke to be Lt, vy Neave, killed in action. 
84th: Lt Crohan to be Capt, v Du Vernet, who ret ; En Hass+ll to be Lt. 94th: 
Lt Murray to be Capt. Rifle Brig: En Broadbent to be Lt, v Eyre, who ret. 
Fourteen Vacant Ensignies are filled. Unatt.—Capt Rhodes, 94th Ft, to be 
Maj. Dep Batts.—To be Instr of Musk: Capt Wright, 8ist Ft, and Chapman, 
34th. Staff.—Bvt-Col the Hon W Lygon Pakenham, CB, on h-p Unatt, to be 
Adjt-Gen to H M's Forces in the East Indies, vy Lugard, prom to be Major-Gen. 
Brevet.—Capts. Coreyra, Talbot, and Thompson, R. A., and White, Whitting- 
ham, Gosset, Baily, Collinson, and Henderson, R. E.,to be Mujors.— Memo. 
Byt-Col Myers, on h-p, as Major of the Royal Staff Corps, has been permitted to 
ret by sale, being about to become a settler in Nova Scotia. 


Navp. 

The Channel Squadron has gone to Bantry Bay.—The famous floating- 
batteries, seven in number, are now said ta be quite useless, Heavy 
shot go through them. A correspondent of the Zimes nevertheless is 
alarming certain folk with the mysteries of the Stevens’ battery at Ho- 
boken. Thrt one at least keeps its own counsel, and defies critics.—The 
Shannon, 50, poor Sir W. Peel’s fine frigate, is on the way home.—The 
Centaur, 6, from the Mediterranean, and the gun-boat Forward, from Ber- 
muda, are to be paid off.—Lieut. Luckraft, third of the Hawke, who was 
senior officer on board when the beating to quarters on the night of the 
31st took place, is now in hospital at Hawlboline Islaud. It was sup- 
posed that he was in a state of aberration at the time.—The Mersey, 40, 
experimental heavy class of frigate, is being brought forward for service 
with all despatch.—The inhabitants of Chatham are highly alarmed at 
the shoaling of the Medway river. They are memorialising the Admi- 
talty on the subject ; but we are astounded to learn that the difficulty 
has not been seen or foreseen by the proper naval authorities—Rumour 
points to Sir T. Herbert, and also to Lord Lyons (!) as the successor of 
Admiral Sir George Seymour at Portsmouth.—Lieut. F. A. Herbert has 
been made a Commr.—Lord A. Clinton joins the Conqueror, as middy.— 
The Childers, 12, from the West Coast of Africa, and the Harpy, st., trom 
the Mediterranean, are to be paid off. 





AprornTuents.—Commr. : C. Grylls to the Hastings, for service in the Coast 
Guard.—Lieats.: E. A. Tweeddale to be agent of geons: J. Gray 





mails.—Sur; 
to Osprey ; R. D. Mason to be Staff Surg. to Melville h. s.—Paymasters: W- 
Warbarton, addl., to Wellesley ; J. Whittall, addl., to Formidable. 
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New Books. 
GIPTS FOR THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS. 
The green-and-gold and purple-and-gold upon oar office table form a 
‘pleasant contrast with the whitey-browa appearance, assumed in the 
streets of New-York, by the snow that first heralds the winter. The 
gamptuous bindings indeed have an air unmistakably festive ; and as 
books deservedly rank high among the fitting gifts for the approaching 
season, one looks with more than common interest to the novelties. 

First among them is the The Stratford Gallery ; or, the Shakspeare Sister- 
hood, from the press of D. Appleton & Co.,a very handsome volume in 
imperial octavo, comprising forty-five ideal portraits, with descriptions 
by Mrs. Henrietta Lee Palmer. The engravings are on steel, after de 
signs by Chalons, Kenny Meadows, Parris, Leslie, Corbould, Meadows, and 
other well-known illustrators of Shakspeare and of woman-kind. The 
text supplies something beyord a mere explanation of each play, that 


furnishes a subject or subjects. It weighs and measures with nice tact | th 


and discrimination each individual character ; but it is at the same time 
redolent of that warm-hearted sympathy which binds woman to her own 
sex, and with which we are inclined to think our sex has no coyrespond- 
ing instinct. The artist contributors seem perhaps to have gathered their 
impressions more from real life, before and bebind the theatrical curtain, 
than from the depths of their imaginations ; but the beauty and taste 
which are lavished on the getting-up show how well the manual and 
mechanical skill of New-York can rival that of London or Paris. 


Second on our list—though second to none, we suspect, in attractive- 
ness—comes, from Derby & Jackson, a volume of the same size and gor- 
geousness as that first mentioned ; and is another proof that gallantry is 
not yet quite out of fashion. Only, in this instance, history gives the 
material, in place of fiction. Thus runs the title: Women of Beauty and 
Heroism, from Semiramis to Eugénie, with the additional information, 
cleverly comprehensive, that it isa “Portrait Gallery of Female Love- 
liness, Achievement, and Influence.” The author of the text, which is 
original, is Mr. Frank B. Goodrich, of whom presently. The illustrative 
portraits, which are also original, consist of nineteen steel plates en- 
graved after drawings by two artists—one a Frenchman, J. Champagne, 
—the other, an Englishman, J. B. Wandesforde, known to our subscribers 
by his several contributions to our own Albion Gallery. There is, in the 

. subjects selected, so curious a diversity, that we offer their names com- 
plete, although, with the first and last already given, you would have no 
difficulty in gueesing the larger number. Here they stand: Semiramis 
Penelope, Cornelia, Zenobia, Dante’s Beatrice, Joan D’Arc, Isabella, 
Diana de Poitiers, Anne Boleyn, Mary Queen of Scots, Pocahontas, Nell 
Gwynn, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Marie Antoinette, The Maid 
of Saragossa, Anne H. Judson, Charlotte Bronté, Victoria, Eu- 
génie. By way of enabling us to judge of Mr. Goodrich’s 
literary abilities in this instance—and there are four hundred 
of his pages—we have read his animated sketches of the Queen 
and the Empress respectively last-named. They are excellent of their 
kind, fair and full, and written with a happy mixture of grace and seri- 
ousness, that cannot be too highly commended. Mr. Goodrich’s memoir 
of our own Sovereign has indeed so highly pleased us, that we make a few 
extracts from it. Considering that he is an American, and that as “ Dick 
Tinto,” the Paris correspordent of the V. Y. Times, he was not addicted 
to Anglomania, the completeness (without fulsomeness) of his tribute is 
most creditable to his candour and good sense. Here are a few culled 
portions. 

That Alexandrina Victoria should ever have ascended the English 
throne is, perhaps, the only remarkable event in her life. George III. 
left five sons, the elder, of course, the heir, the others in all likelihood 
forever debarred from the succession. The heir, the Prince of Wales, 
reigned as George IV., and died childless ; the second son, the Duke of 
York, died without reigning, and likewise childless ; the third con, the 
Duke of Clarence, reigned as William IV., and died childless ; the fourth 
son, Edward, Duke of Kent, died without reigning, but lefc one child, a 
daughter ; and to her, thus remote from the inheritance, descended the 
patrimony of the house of Hanover and Brunswick. 

o. * When Victoria was six years old, her mother appointed 
the Rev. George Davys her preceptor ; his fidelity and zeal proved the 
wisdom of her choice. The Baroness Lehzen was associated with him as 
instructress. Up to her eleventh year the princess was totally unaware 
of her claims upon the succession, or of any possible concatenation of 
events by which her condition in life would be materially changed. In 
1827, the Duke of York died, and in 1830, King George followed him ; 
the acceesion of King William, whose two daughters were already dead, 

laced her next the throne. Her education was now such as would best 

t her to wear the crown. Without overtasking her mental or physical 
energies, her instructors plied her with every species of knowledge by 
which a queen might profit. They read together the numerous treatises 
which had been written—for the most part in the continental languages 
—upon the education of a princess. She was familiar with the lives and 
actions of all who had conferred honor upon the human race, whether as 
sovereigns, statesmen, scholars, inventors, discoverers, benefactors, poets 
or divines. While yet in her teens and not yet in her majority, she 
spoke English, French and German with equal fluency ; she read Italian, 
and translated Virgil and Horace ; she was a proficient in mathematics, 
and showed decided talent in all branches connected with the science of 
numbers. Accomplishments were not neglected, and the princess danced, 
sang, and sketched from nature. She laid aside a portion of ber pocket 
money, to aid her mother in gradually extinguishing the indebtedness of 
her father. A sound religious training lay at the base of the fabric thus 
reared, and Victoria was made to realize that as she was to reign over a 
nation professedly Christian, she mast prove, by her private conduct and 
in her domestic life, her right to the glorious title of Defender of the 
Faith. 

* * * * On the 17th of July, Victoria made her first public 
appearance as sovereign of the nation. She prorogued Parliament ‘1 
person, addressing the members of the two chambers from the throne in 
the House of Lords, Her pallor betrayed her emotion, but her manner 
was composed, and her bearing at once child-like and royal. Her voice 
was distinct, though tr It was a proud day for Great Britain ; 
the people unreservedly gave away their hearts, the prey to love at first 
sight. And / have never regreited the spontaneous, precipitate act. 

* * * * Victoria I. was crowned in Westminster Abbey on the 
28th of June, 1838. The venerable pile was dressed with unusual, un- 
precedented splendour, Every nation in Christendom, and several out 
of its pale, had sent their representatives, and the maiden queen was 
“ consecrated’’—to use the solemn continental expression—in the midst 
of the most imposing and gorgeous assemblage which this century has 
witnessed, whether in Westminster Abbey, Notre Dame de Paris, or the 
Kremlin of Moscow. Victoria kneeled and devoutly implored the divine 
guidance for herself and a blessing for her people. From that time for- 
ward, she has discharged with exemplary fidelity every duty which de- 
volved upon her as a queen, and has sought toenlarge the sphere of her 
duties as a woman, that by discharging those also, she might offer a 
model to the mothers, wives and sisters of her subjects. She felt how im- 
peratively needed was an example of strict virtue on the British throne. 

as * Of the remaining children of her majesty, the world knows 
little more than their names, Alice Maud Mary was bora in April, 1843 ; 
Alfred Ernest in August, 1844 ; Helena Augusta Victoria in May, 1846 ; 
Louisa Carolina Alberta in March, 1848 ; Arthur Patrick William Albert 
in May, 1850, and Leopold in May, 1853. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this large family group is one of the best guided and trained 
in England, not altogether because they are the offspring of the queen, 
and may command the best instruction, but because they are the chil- 
dren of Victoria, and claim, by inheritance, the nurture of one of the best 
of mothers. 

* * © * With the occupations of the queen—those which belong 
to her public life—the reader is doubtless already sufficiently acquainted. 
She regulates the etiquette of the court ; she gives the sanction and coun- 
tenance of her preserce to such national, industrial or agricultural en- 
terprises as seem entitled to the honour ; she shows herself to the people 
on occasions of festivity, and in the pageantry of an official ceremony or 
national rejoicing, is herself the central and conspicuous figure. She re- 








ceives and returns the visits of foreign sovereigns. She cherishes arts 
and artists, not lavishing thousands upon those already favoured and 
flourishing, but seeking to encourage by timely gee on and patron- 
those whose talents render them worthy of it, and whose youth or 
obscurity makes such tion valuable. She pensions such persons 
as seem to her to have a m, not so much upon the nation’s public 
bounty as upon the a. privy purse. She is a regular attendant at 
religious service. is liberal though discreet in her charity ; her ex- 
iture is regulated by a prudent economy, and she is never in debt. 
at her peculiar and ge ogo merit is, that she not only furnishes a 
model for all queens who may come after her, but that she sets before 
every woman in her kingdom a patiern which, in their several ranks and 
stations in life, they may safely aud honourably follow. Upon few, very 
few queens, may this sweeping eulogy be pronounced. 

The privacy of Victoria’s domestic life was,.in the earlier years of her 
reign—as, indeed, it still is, though ina less degree—invaded by the 
curiosity of the public and the importunity of the press. An army of 
reporters followed her in midsummer to the Highlands and accompanied 
her in early autumn to the Rhine. But her subjects were the better and 
happier even for the apparently trivial details of her majesty’s v 


Passing, however, from this to the paraphrase itself, we feel oursel 
when we read it, carried back to the age of holiday tasks in a manner 
which is at once amusing and a little absurd. In the vision, as our read- 
ers know, Daniel saw a ram “ pushing eastward and northward and 
southward, 80 that no beast might stand before him.” ‘ As I was con- 
sidering, an he-goat came from the west,” with * a notable horn be- 
tween his > pl The goat overthrows the ram, after which his | orn is 
broken, and four other horns spring from it. Out of one of them 8, 

a little horn, which “ waxes exceeding great,” and “ by him was 
daily sacrifice taken away.” Further on in the chapter, the goat is ex- 
lained to be the King of Greece ; and the little horn to be “a king of 
countenance, understanding dark sentences,” who “ shall destroy 
wonderfully, and prosper.” The chapter also contains some obscure 
and m ous passages usually interpreted to refer to the coming of 
the Messiah, and prospectively to the ead of the world. Such is the vi- 
sion which Lord Carlisle undertakes to paraphrase in verse. He pro- 
ceeds to discard the whole of the imagery, and to make Daniel talk in 
the first person singular, prvbaays dete in exactly the sort of style in 
which one of our own platform ora’ would commemorate them, The 
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us spread before them iu priot. The citizen, confined to the desk or 
imprisoned behind the counter, breathed freer, though in the close atmo- 
sphere of London in July, as he read of the Queen’s leisure among the 
zephyrs at Blair Atholl, Glen Tilt or Balmoral ; of the national pibroch 
played by the royal piper beneath her majesty’s window ; of the sprig of 
fresh heather presented to her as she awoke ; of tbe glass of cold spring 
water with which she commenced the day’s libations; of her horseman- 
ship upon a Shetland pony ; of her unobtrusive worship in a village 
church ; of her participation in the excellent sport of deerstalking, and 
of her delicate sippings of a beverage which, were we speaking of a fox- 
hunter or a bagman, we would call Highland whisky, but as we have re- 
ference to a lady and a queen, we will designate as mountain dew. The 
same citizen, cloyed with gratification at his sovereign’s holidays spent 
in her own realms, was the next year flattered in his national pride by a 
contemplation of her majesty abroad. He saw the princes of the Ger- 
mano Confederation cluster to meet her in the valley of the Rhine— 
Brunswick and Saxe and Coburg and Holstein ; he saw Metternich rash 
post-haste from Vienna io Nassau, to administer the hospitalities of his 
bacchanalian realm, and dispense to kings, princes and grand dukes, his 
precious vintage of Johannisberg. He observed with complacency that 
among the assembled monarchs the Queen of England was by far the 
most powerful and the most respected. As he rejoiced at her majesty’s 
freedom from care and the trammels of court etiquette, and thus took 
pl in her absence, so he was delighted at her return, that he might 
bask again in the sunshine of her presence. 

If the queen is loved at home, she is admired abroad. In America 
there exists a more profound and abiding respect for Victoria than per- 
haps for any other living person. A practical people, we recognize and 
appreciate the value of her example to rulers and the ruled. It isa 
striking commentary upon our political consistency, that we acknow- 
ledge and pay homage to virtue and merit in a hereditary sovereign, 
and proverbially scratinize, with little regard to their solid qualifica- 
tions, the claims of our own elective officers. Who shall reconcile our 
enthusiastic reverence for the virtuous administration of a woman raised 
to power by the accident of rank, and the constitutional levity and in- 
difference with which we pronounce upon the fitness of those whom we 
are to promote to office by the exercise of our birthright? 

The English are unfortunate, in one respect, in their national anthem 
and their patriotic lyrics—they can be sung by no one but themselves. 
There is litile in the Marseillaise which does violence to the feelings or 
the pride of other nations, and of late years Americaus have as fervently 
joined in the chorus as the French—in fact, in view of certain contingen- 
cies, much more so. There is nothing in the Star-spangled Banner in 
which all Europe might not join ; it prays only that the flag of the coun- 
try may continue to float over the land where it is now acknowledged. 
There is but oue line in the two English anthems to which we can with 
propriety assent. We can hardly be expected to express the desire, 
in melodious cadence, that Britannia may rule the waves, as we take too 
deep an interest in our own weak, but truly gallant navy ; nor that the 
queen’s enemies may be “ scattered,” as, unfortunately, we may yet be, 
politically, included among them ; we cannot call upon Providence to 
“confound the politics,” or “ frustrate the knavish tricks,” of all nations 
besides Great Britain, as we might be saying a bad word for a portion of 
our own diplomacy ; but one line we may repeat as loudly as the most 
loyal Englishman, aud ia its sentiment we may and do as heartily con- 
cur—God save the Queen! 

We do not think, with reference to this splendid volume, as with 
reference to the one noticed above, that the engraver’s work ought in 
fairness to be included in the general testimony of approval. There is 
not a little slurring here and there, and failure to do justice to the ar- 
tists. The ‘gems’ of American engraving are to be found on those lit- 
tle dirty foul-smelling bits of paper, some of which you must part with 
when you purchase your holiday gifts. In all the rest, we repeat that 
we are reminded of the workmauship of Europe. 





If you want’to see how faithfully the painter or draughtsman can be 
reproduced by the graver, go to Mr. Redfield for a copy of his newly pub- 
lished edition of The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, which we take to 
be an importation from London, with the N. Y. publisher’s imprint. 
Birket Foster and Tenniel and Linton and others have laboured effica- 
ciously on the poet’s fanciful imaginings ; and their own—graven on wood 
—have been in the main tenderly dealt with. This it is that gives com- 
pleteness, the finishing touch as it were. Could Poe, in his extremity of 

tched , have ever dreamed that his rhymes would 





wr and reckl 
survive him, adorned with such artistic taste? The volume is a full- 
sized duodecimo; the wood-cuts are at least fifty in number; the 
paper resembles Devonshire cream ; the cloth binding is richly gilt. A 
good original memoir of the hapless poet is prefixed. It is a good 


and beautiful edition. 
Se 


“LINES BY A PERSON OF QUALITY.” 

In the Albion of August 28, we gave a glimpse, extracted from the 
Atheneum, of Lord Carlisle’s paraphrase of the 8th chapter of Daniel. 
Finding however a notice of it, more close and interesting, in a late 
number of the Saturday Review, we transfer it to our columns. 


Amongst the many literary fashions which have almost entirely passed 
away, that of writing after the manner of Pope stands in the first rank. 
The arts of invoking the muse, of rolling up Isaiah and Virgil into a 
compound addressed to the “ Nymphs of Solyma,” and of thinking in 
couplets with a sort of crisis in the second line, are in our time cultiva- 
ted almost exclusively by schoolboys, or by the authors of prize poems ; 
though, indeed, for aught we kuow to the contrary, it is perfectly possi- 
ble that they may have followed the rest of the world in worshipping Mr. 
Tennyson and Mr. Ruskin. We are so constantly disgusted at the affec- 
tation and priggishness of our modern lovers of simplicity, and are so 
frequently led to regret the wonderful weight, condensation, and manli- 
ness of thought which Pope put into bis verses, that it is well that we 
should ionally be reminded that the imitation of Pope was perhaps 
a drearier employment than the imitation of Mr. Tennyson. It is hard 
to imagine a more groteequé figure than a man who dresses himself up 
in a periwig, knee-breeches, and a Roman toga, and who waits for inspi- 
ration in that costume with aserene confidence that his costume, though 
a little old-fashioned, is the most graceful dress in the world. Lord 
Carlisle is an amiable and plished nobl , and being imbued 
with that taste for literary orthodoxy which is so natural to one who 
combines high rank with a good education, he has published, in decasyl- 
labic verse, a paraphrase of the 8h chapter of Daniel. He does so 
“ principally with the view of calling increased attention to it at the 
present period,” but partly in order, as the Preface intimates, to admio- 
ister a gentle rebuke to Mr. Buckle’s theory of the philosophy of history, 
by pointing out that if the prophecy in quéstion is in all respects authen- 
tic, it establishes the inspiration of Scripture, the providential govern- 
ment of the world, and the probability that the end of the present dis- 
pensation is close at hand. There is a sort of naivelé in his lordship’s 
stately admission tbat he “is not aware how far critical research and 
investigation have been brought to bear upon the composition of the 
Book of the Prophet Daniel.” We should have supposed that it was 
matter of notoriety that the authenticity of the very prophecy which he 
has paraphrased has been more warmly debated than that of almost any 
part of the Bible. Unless we are greatly mistaken, Lord Carlisle need 
jook no further than to the Life of Dr. Araold to find that that very emi- 








p ) Daniel’s prose and Lord Carlisle’s poetry is inde- 
scribably ludicrous. To enable our readers to appreciate it, we place a 
sample of them side by side :— 

DAN. VIII. LORD CARLISLE. 

5. Behold an he-goat came from the Yet from that West, in turn, more 
tod touched not the ground ; and ths “Rowe the pole East to. unexpected 
not the > an e ie pale to 

goat had a notable horn between his arms. * 
eyes. He comes, by gifted eye descried afar, 
Monarch of men and thunderbolt of 


war. ' 

Through the cleft air with lightning 
leap he springs, 

O’er subject provinces and suppliant 


kings ; 
6. And he came to the ram that had Speak, chaf'd Granicus—red Atbela, 
two horns, which I had seen standing say . 
before the river, and ran unto him in What gory horrors crowned each dread 
the fury of his power. ful & 2 

See Media’s elder diadem unbound— 

See Persia’s loftier sceptre kiss the 

ground ; 
Seagirt in vain, mourn, desolated 
Tyre— 
heb 4 thy proud domes, Persepolis, in 
re. 
7. AndI saw him come close unto Him climes and tribes he knew not, 
the ram, and he was moved with choler _ learn to Ww, 
against him, and smote the ram, and The Parthian arrow and the Bactrian 
brake his two horns: and there was no W 5 ‘ 
pore in the ram to stand before him, Indus his watery barrier rolls aside 
ut he cast him down to the nd Hydaspes wafts him on his fabled 
and upon him: and ther@was _ tide, 
none that could deliver the ram out of The Hero-king adoring nations own, 
his hand. And Asia kneels at Alexander’s throne, 
There would be something strangely bygone in the tone of such lines 
as these if they were original ; but who can fancy Daniel talking in that 
way when he “ saw in a vision and was by the river Ulai?”’ There is 
perfect consistency in the notion of vision of a goat and a ram, and a 
battle between them ; but surely no human power can imagine @ more 
wonderful incongruity than that of making a prophet in the very agony 
of inspiration break out into such verse as-— 
“ Speak, chaf’d Granicus—red Arbela, say, 
What gory horrors crowned each dreadful day ?” 

The second line is particularly curious, It is perfectly good conven- 
tional poetry of an obsolete fashion, and might, no doubt, he matched 
by hundreés of similar lines from Pope’s Homer ; but is it possible to 
say exactly wuat it means? What isa“ gory horror?” Are there se- 
veral different kinds of gory horrors, as the form of the question seems 
to imply ? and what precise image is intended to be —— by the 
metaphor of a gory horror crowning a dreadful day ? he phrase, 
“ there was no power in the ram to stand before him,” sets a picture be- 
fore our eyes at once ; but we greatly doubt whether any one is likely to 
get muchslight even about “ gory horrors” from chaf'd Granicus and red 
Arbela, however loudly he may call upon them. 

Daniel, we need hardly observe, is far more explicit in Lord Carlisle’s 
paraphrase than he was in the palace of Shushan. He gives the most 
precise account of the conquests of the Mahometans: - 

“ On Xeres’ bank and Andalusia’s plain 
Cowers al] the recreant chivalry of Spain ; 
Wealth sits enthron’d ’mid Cordova’s high towers, 
And science dwells in soft Granada’s bowers.” 
But in the course of time the false prophet and his conquests are to pass 
away. the Euphrates is to be dried up, and the Milleanium to begin— 
“ Foul Bigotry, avaunt! fierce Discord, cease— 
, sea, and sky be glad before the Prince of Peace.” 
And so the Vision ends, 

As our readers will have observed, Lord Carlisle has learnt his lesson 
well. The versification is remarkably good of its kind. It is terse, spi- 
rited, grammatical, and—except where such conventional blemishes as 
that of the “ gory horrors” obscure it—very intelligible. The absurdity 
of the poem consists in the fact that these good gifts are so wofully out 
of place. That Daniel should exclaim “ Foul bigotry, avaunt!” is as 
wonderful as that he should break out into fine writing about “ sof Gra- 
nada” and “ Cordova’s high towers.” It is a curious thing that an ac- 
complished peer should really think that he is doing a service to ortho- 
dox belief by so very singular a process ; and it may, perhaps, be taken 
as evidence of the conventional view which men are apt to take of the con- 
tents of the Bible, that such a person should fancy that a prophecy would 
gain by being so very explicit, or that it looks more impressive when 
tricked out with every sort of modern phrase, than when it is left in the 
figurative -orm in which it was originally written. At all events, it is 
worth while to glance for a moment at what, in our days, is almost a 
unique specimen of a kind of literature which was once so popular. It 
is not every day, in these degenerate times, that we have the happiness 
of being entertained with a poetical piece by a Person of Quality. 

—— 


AN EMINENT JOURNALIST. 

In our last issue, a small paragraph recorded the death of Dr. Giffard, 
one of the leading journalists of London. The sketch of his literary life 
which we subjoin appeared recently in the London Morning Herald, and 
describes an unceasing and laborious occupation, such as has rarely been 
carried on for so protracted a period. 


It is with a sorrow that is not often expressed so sincerely in the co- 
lumns of a newspaper that we have to announce today the death, at 
Folkestone, in Kent, of Stanley Lees Giffard, Esq., LL.D., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dablin, and of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, but who was 
much better known to statesmen, men of letters, and the public, as hav- 
ing exercised fox considerably more than a quarter of a ceatury the office 
of editor of the Standard, and having discharged that office with an amount 
of ability, learning, power, and fearlessness which gave his daily writings 
an important influence on the public opinion of the country, and rendered 
them a great support to Evangelical religion in the Church of England, 
the general advancement of Protestant truth, and the dissemination of 
Conservative opinions, 

Dr. Giffard was born in Dublin on the 4th of Aug., 1788, and died at 
Folkestone on the 6th of the present mont), having just entered his 71st 
year. His father, John Giffard, of Dromartin, in the county of Dublin, 
Esq., a man who occupied a large space in the politics of Ireland in most 
troublous times, was the son of a gentleman of the house of Giffard of 
Brightley, in Devon, who, going over to Ireland early in the last century 
as a partisan of the de facto Lord Annesley, in the famous case of the An- 
nesley peerage, married and settled there. Mr. John Giffard, in the pe- 
riod of the Irish rebellion, and while the state trials which preceded it 
took place, was selected by the Government of the day for the perilous office 
of Sheriff of Dublin, an office which he exercised with a determination and 
effect that ensured for him and his family an amount of hatred from the 
defeated party, and from a certain section of the Irish, which has not been 
unfrequently displayed. Mr. Giffard’s hostility to the insurgeats was not 
abated by the bratal murder of his second son, Lieutenant William Gif- 
fard, by a mob lyingin ambush, because he was found in the King’s uniform, 
His youngest son, whose death we have the truly melancholy duty to- 
day to record, was at a very early age sent to the grammar school of Mr. 
Samuel White, celebrated as having had the honour to have under his 
care Sheridan and Tom Moore. At an equally unusually early age, Dr. 
Giffard entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he achieved all the ho- 
nours of his time, aud laid the foundation of that classical learning which 
he did not possess merely as an acquirement, but wielded ‘with a power 
of application both severe and witty, which those only familiar with his 
style could properly appreciate. In May, 1811, having gone through the 








{nent man entertained grave doubts on the subject. 





usual exercises, Dr. Gitfard was called to the bar by the Middle Temple, 
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Ge Maal Whish bo teanelsted toate oplicden of tha Talaed that wo havs of the remarkably healthy character of is afforded by the 
een ited to other pens, fact that it is a of a sanatorium, in fact, for the of 
lis first engagement as a journalist he made with the St. James’s Chro- | the Indian army, who, when affected by disease incident to the tropical 
niele, where, as to learning and readiness, he was not an unworthy suc- | climate of India, find that the salubrious and invigorating breezes of the 
cessor of two of his illustrious countrymen who had contributed to the | Cape have an excellent restorative effect. This peculiar healthiness of 
ap Supe coleman, Herne Burke and Oliver Goldsmith. His heredi- | the Cape requires only to be more lly known in this country to 
tary family politics and his own ability had directed to him the atten- it to | of ira, Algiers, or other parts 
tion of the Irish Tory ; and he was asked by the then Primate of | which invalids from this country generally resort for the benefit of a 
Treland to come into Parl! t for the city of , but declined | change of climate. Many persons would, we are confident, select this 


being always unsuited by his habits for public display, and 

an audience which arises from indulging a 
In the St. James’s Chronicle he continued to be a 
ting period 

tb, at all times showing the same character of un- 
a principle, and strongly supporting Lord Castle- 
it became obvious that it was determined to carry the 
supeouiiing eppessnt of tho pully ot honesty’ of 

as uncom ng opponent e@ po or honesty o! 
opinions whieh Dr. Giffard never;abandoned, refusing even the so- 
offered by one of his most distinguished friends, fieri non debuit, fac- 
vale, He looked upon the Roman Church as simply a political con- 
pep rere on ander the name of Religion, and although he bore 

friendship, and did innumerable kindly services to Roman Catho- 

lies, he gave them credit as far as their religion went for little more dis- 
crimination or independence of thought in that particular matter, than 
they had belonged to some of the philosophical sects of the middle 

The Standard expressing as it did the opinions of so many in the 
Church and in the country, and being conducted with unexp:cted vigour, 
soon rose under Dr. Giffard’s direction into an importance which made 
its opposition very serious. In fact, it expressed at the time, and that in 
——- above the —yP of journals, and with illustrations 
drawn from a rare and general fund of learning, the indignation of the 
‘Charchmen of England at the sordid race for votes which had then begun 
in relation to Roman Catholic Emancipation. The writings of any man, 
however able or learned, which have for their subject the passing ques- 
tions of the day, necessarily are of an ephemeral nature, but it may be 
fairly said that as regards learning, eloquence, and argument, the articles 
of Dr. Giffard against the bill of 1829, continued as they were throughout 
twe or three years, have not been ing) or in the history of journalism. 
The bill:of 1829 was passed,fand the Whigs having found the Irish contin- 
gent ready to their hands, started #@e Reform agitation. The Standard 

now another field, and the editor entered upon it with characteristic 
vigour, and to his suggestions and arguments it is not difficult to trace 
some of the modifications which the bill received. In this period of tran- 
sition the peculiar powers of Dr. Giffard were called forth by subjects 
which he treated con amore. The Irish Church, of which he was for years 
the sole champion at the metropolitan press of England, was labouring 
in the distress of a tithe war, an agrarian system of massacring the 
clergy, and the a 30° motions of Mr. Ward. The vase of that 
arch was 8 by Dr, Giffard in the Standard, and by his friend, Sir 
Robert Harry Inglis, in the house, with a power which not a little con- 
tributed to its being saved at a time when a powerful party in Parlia- 
ment were urging its destruction on a weak Administration, and when the 
‘Government depended for its existence on the votes of certain Irish mem- 
bere bound to obey the late Mr. O'Connell. 

At this period the conduct of foreign affairs became an engrossing sub- 
ject, and the peaceable Government of Louis Philippe seemed disposed 
‘to alter its character. The Standard, geverally admiring the policy of 
that King, endeavoured to allay the cry for hostilities got up in certain 
— in England, and continued to advocate with devoted ability the 

hrone of July, to the last prophesying that end of the republic which 
followed rapidly. In the controversy with the Anti-Corn Law League, 
and in that on the Navigation Laws, Dr. Giffard had more scope for 
powers which transcend mere vulgar debate. The depth of the princi- 
ples involved and the extent of the interests at stake, made both these 
questions more the subject of speculation than of certainty ; and the at- 
tack of Mr. Bright from the stage of Covent Garden Theatre, upon Dr. 

i by name was sufficient proof how far the weapons of the Standard 
had reached the political enemy. During this period Dr. Giffard under- 
took for a short time the management of the political department of the 
Morning Herald. After the sudden, and at all events unexpected, repeal 
of the corn laws by Sir R. Peel, he adopted that section which looked on 
Sir Robert’s conduct as wanting in honesty towards his own previous 
followers, and dealt with the event as members of a deserted party will. 
In the general election which followed Dr. Giffard offered himself as a 
candidate for the representation of the University of Dablin in Parlia- 
ment, more, however, to meet a challenge then with any serious inten- 
tion of sitting for the college. In the violent contests which arose on 
the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill he had strongly defended those 
sorporations—more aristocratic than commercial—which had been so 
long existing in Ireland. That of Dublin in particular, with which his 
father had been identified as its principal executive officer in times of 

danger, he particularly defended, when Mr. Shaw, its recorder, bad 
eclared his intention of assenting to the bill. In this controversy Mr. 
Shaw had challenged the editor of the Stendard to “come from behind 
his lair of anonymous types,” and Dr. Giffard accordingly offered him- 
selt on the hustings of his own university, and was received by a great 
body of the electors with much enthusiasm. He contented himself, how- 
evea, with stating his opinions to the college, justifying his conduct on 
the Dublin Corporation Bill, offering Mr. Shaw what explanation he 
pleased, and then retiring from the contest. From that period public 
questions were not of that importance that demands any very brilliant 
effort from a journalist, and Dr. Giffard’s failing health and want of inte- 
rest in questions that were not of the spirit of his time, induced him to 
retire from the press, especially as the journal with which his name had 
been so long identified was about to assume a form and system more 
suited to the commercial spirit of the present time. 

Daring his long and onerous newspaper labours Dr. Giffard found time 
te contribute to the Quarterly and Blackwood, and had projected and be- 
gun some historical works, with which we do not know how far he had 

ied. One was a “ Life of the Great Duke of Ormond,” and one 
@ work which he was the only man of his time fitted to accomplish, a 
“ Vindicie Anglicane,” intended to give for the first time a true ac- 
count of the government of Ireland by the English. We have heard, 
also, that he had adventured some of that kidd of historical fiction of 
which his friend Sir Walter Scott was the founder. These works, with 
Sp poeied essays, and especially those biographies of great men, at 
whose death he did so nobly and so impartially the sad task which we 
grieve to have to endeavour to do for him to-day, it is the duty of his 
eve to give the world, for we doubt if so much true scholar- 
ship and so much matured thought will soon again be expended on the 
pursuit of journalism. 

To estimate the character of Dr. Giffard would require some of the 

wer which he himself devoted to such subjects as Canning, or Cob- 

tt, in the pages of the Standard. With all his sincere devotion to the 
Church of England he joined a Presbyterian plainness in reference to 
ceremonial, and though a true Tory in politics he was always careful to 
distinguish between an ancient and a plebian aristocracy, and not slow 
to point out the faults, either of the Peerage or the Church. Half acen- 
tury of daily readiog, added to a memory unusually accurate and reten- 
tive had made his accumulation of general learning seem almost incre- 
dible in amount, and the readiness with which he availed himself of it in 
composition was one of the greatest charms of his writings. In the ob- 
duracy of his sympathies and antipatbies in politics he was a man after 

Dr. Johnson’s own heart, and with him departed, perhaps, the last of the 
school of the Georgian political writers, who brought so great a fund of 
learning to the pursuit of the press 

Dr. Giffard died of an excruciatingly painful disease—cancer, which 
he had borne with a courage that prevented those around him from per- 
ceiving the amount ot his sufferings. 


—— 


Tue Curate or THE Carg or Goop Hors.—The natural features of 
‘the Cape colony are such as to ensure for it a healthy climate. Stretch- 
ing northwards from the extensive port of the Cape, the country is 
‘formed into a succession of mountain terraces, lying across the country 
‘from east to west, each terrace rising above the other to a considerable 
iheight, till the highest mountain ranges attain a height of about 10,000 feet 
above the level of thesea. The Cape colony is thus most happily provided 
with sea breezes over a large portion of the country ; for upon the west, 
south, and east its shores are washed by the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
while in the interior the heat is mitigated by the cooling winds which 
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reference to countries 
pe of Good Hope the sufferer will find himself 
among his own countrymen, and would receive a de of sympathy 
tance which he could not expect among foreigners, and would 
not be exposed to the annoyance of living in a state of society to which 
he has not been comuitenal, and to an irritating system of government 
as strange as it is unacceptable to the invalid from a country where no 
sucp system is known. The opinion of Mr. Maclear, after many years’ 
observation, is, that upon the whole the climate approaches closely to 
that of Madeira, the only difference being that the winds are stronger 
more regular at the Cape than at the latter place.—Cupe and Natal 
ews. 





Tue Hiowest Ratway iN THe Wortp.—The Pabellon and Chanar- 
cillo extension of the Copiapo Railway in Chili is so far advanced that a 
trial trip has been made on twelve milles, by Mr. Jaggert, the superin- 
tendent of locomotives. The engines, with a pressure of 100lbs. to the 
inch, easily moved round curves of 500 feet radius, and surmounted in- 
clines some of which have a gradient of 170 to 324 feet in the mile, and 
at length reached the terminus, which is at an elevation of. 4,075 feet 
above the level of the sea—a less height, of course, than that to which 
Trevethick worked the stationary engine in Pasco, but said to be 1,000 
feet higher than any other } tive has hed. Doubtless the 
great engineer, when traversicg the Andes, contemplated the day when 
the locomotive engine which he had invented—and George Stephenson 
was then studying in England—would be employed to pass the gorges of 
the Cordillera, where the liama is now the only beast of burden. We 
know that Trevethick did contemplate the application of the railway on 
this coast, and proposed, soon after his return, a railway to work some 
of the rich copper deposits of Alacama—a result which is now realised. 
The value of the railway for crossing the enow-bound passes of the An- 
des, and uniting the coasts with the verdant plains and pampas of the 
inland, can scarcely be estimated, and it will be the greatest means for 
making profitable the resources of the rich desert of Atacama. The Co- 
piapo Railway is the only one in the world that hae paid quarterly divi- 
dends, and other Railways are in progress, or projected to work the Co- 
quimbo, Huasco, and Chanarcillo districts in Chili. It is said that the 
summit level of the Copiapo extension is higher than the only one in the 
world—that of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway for traversing the 
Western Ghauts. The Bore Ghant incline is one of the grandest works 
in the world. The summit of the Scemmering Pass, on the Vienna and 
Trieste Railway—the highest in Europe—is about 3,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The highest summit in North America is the pass of 
the Blue Mountains, by the Baltimore and Obio Railway, about 2,700 feet 
high. As the Valparaiso and Santiago Railway only crosses the Cordil- 
leras de la Cuesta, it does not reach the elevation of the Copiapo Rail- 
way. The elevation of 4,075 feet is not, however, the topmost height of 
the Copiapo Railway, for when the extension is completed two miles fur- 
thor, it will have reached 4,479 feet above the level ofthe Pacific. Some 
of the extension lines from Rio Janeiro cross the Sierra das Orgaes, and 
inftime they will reach the mountain regions of Minas Goracs, but at pre- 
sent the Copiapo Railway has the claim of being the highest railway in 
the South American continent. The opening of this line is not a mere 
curiosity, but it is a useful example for the promotion of other under- 
takings. Thus, for instance, in Chili itself it will eacourage the prose- 
caution of the grand line projected to unite Santiago and Valparaiso with 
Buenos Ayres, by way of Rosario, and of which part of the system is 
completed, or in progress, and the rest surveyed. It promises likewise 
the continuation of the railway system of the Brazils, from the coast to 
the inner feeders of the Amazon and the Plata. It is likewise a fact in 
favour of the many railways which are projected, and will be executed, 
from the Atlantic shore to California, traversing the Rocky Mountains, 
from Halifax to English Columbia. These summit levels teach engineers 
greater daring ; and the Alps, Cordilleras, and Ghauts, even the mighty 
Himalaya itself, will no longer be considered bounds to the railway sys- 
tem. The summit of the Northern Bengal Railway at Darjeeling is as 
high as that of the Copiapo Railway.— Building News. 





Divine wits A Bisnor.—One of our leading prelates not long ago in- 
vited to his hospitable mansion in London a country rector, an old friend, 
from one of the remote provinces. The simple-minded gentleman came 
about 5 o’clock, having a notion that he should arrive about the dinner 
hour. Soon after he had taken his seat tea was brought round. “ Well,” 
thought the rector, “ this is bare living at any rate; if I had known I 
would have had a beefsteak at a chop-house before I came ; but I hardly 
expected that a bishop would dine at 1 o’clock. Is it a fast-day, I won- 
der?” He drank his tea, however, and said nothing. About half-past 
7 o’clock his bed candle was placed in his band, and he was conducted 
to his sleeping room. “Call you this London?” he soliloquized : “ why, 
I should have fared far better at Silverton ; I should have had my com- 
fortable mutton chop and my glass of beer at 9 o’clock, and I should 
have been in bed at 10, well fed and contented. But here I am, half- 
starved in the midst of splendour—as hungry as a hunter—almost ready 
to devour my blanket, like the boa constrictor—ha, ha! and where 
everything looks so grand. Well, fine furniture won’t make a man fat. 
Give me substantial victuals, and you may take the gilding.” Soliloquis- 
ing in this fashion, he undressed himself, pulled over his ears his cotton 
nightcap, “ with a tassel on the top,” as the song says, and crept into 
bed, coiling himself up comfortably, and, being of a forgiving temper, 
he soon forgot his troubles, and sank into his first sleep as sweetly as a 
“ cbristom child ;” when, lo! after a while bells begin to ring, and a 
smart knock at his door resounds through his room, and a voice is heard 
saying, “ Dinner is on the table, Sir.” The old gentleman awoke in 
considerable confusion, not knowing whether it was to-day or to-morrow, 
and, according to the most authentic account, he appeared shortly after 
at the dinner table, though in a somewhat ruffled condition as relates to 
his wardrobe, and mentally in a haze of uncertainly as to the day of the 
week and the meal he was eating.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





A Goop Exampte.—After the campaign of Italy, in the year 1799, 
when Souvaroff returned to St. Petersburg, Paul did not display much 
feeling of propriety in sending Koutaissoff to compliment the illustrious 
general upon his safe arrival. The witty and sharp warrior said to him, 
“ Excuse, my dear count, an old man, whose memory slackens. I can 
recollect nothing about the origin of your illustrious family, or perhaps 
you got your title of count for some grand victory?” ‘I never was a 
soldier, prince,” replied the ex-valet. “Oh! then, you have no doubt 
been an ambassador?” “No!” “ Minister.” “ What important post, 
then, did you occupy?” “I had the honour to serve His Majesty in the 
capacity of butler.” “ Well, that is very honourable, my dear count.” 
In this instant he rang the bell for his own butler, and addressed him in 
the following strain : “ I say, Trosebka, I have told you repeatedly every 
day, that you must give up drinking and thieving ; and you don’t listen 
tome. Now, look at that gentleman : he has been a butler like your- 
self, but being neither a drunkard nor a thief, you see him now a great 
equerry-in-waiting to His Majesty, a knight of all the Russian orders, 
and Count of the Empire! You must follow his example.’”’— Prince Dol- 
gorouky’s Handbook of the Principal Families of kussia. 





Tue Arabs ann Puotocraray.—For some days after the despatch of 
my Jast letter I employed myself in taking photozraphs of buildings and 
other objects to be found in the streets of Algiers. I at first thought that 
I might be interrupted in my operations by the curiosity of the natives, 
but I soon found that my proceedings excited very little attention. 
Whether this indifference on the part of the Arabs is affected or real I 
cannot say, but certainly one would fancy them to be as familiar with the 
sight of the camera as they are with the appearance of the parasitic in- 
sect addressed by Barns on the occasion of its crawling over a lady's bon- 
net at church. They pass along without paying the least apparent at- 
tention to my operations ; and if I happen to direct the lens towards a 
body of them, they are not in the slightest degree discomposed, and I 
have thus been able to — Ye cea = — = — — y 
a nt in the photographs of groups of individuals where the figures 
ae to have been arranged for the These Arabs are perfect 
as models. I have seen six or seven of them seat themselves on the floor 
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of the Photographic News. 


Retics or Burxs.—Colonel James Glencairn Burns, youngest son of 
the poet, has just p ted two valuabl re eee 
two rings containing locks 
of his father’s and mother’s hair, to be kept along with the other relicg 
which are shown in the monument. In a note which accompanied them, 
addressed to his cousin, Miss Isabella Begg, the poet’s niece, the Colone| 
says :— 
yard (Dumfries) was opened, for ths reception of ‘ber body. Tbe oppertanity 
was 0 for the re r . The 
was taken of a cast of the poet’s skull. During the poke ayy 
hairs stuck to the p of Paris. These the late Mrs. M‘ preserved 
for me. I had them set in a ring, which I now have much pleasure in present- 
ing for preservation, with other relics, in the monument at Alloway. I send 
ith it another ring containing a small portion of my mother’s hair. 
“ Cheltenham, 4 Oct. 1858. J. G. Bors.” 
The ring which contains the poet’s hair has inscribed on the inside of the 
locket the words—“ Hair of Robert Burns.” It is the only thing of the 
kind in existence, and, as such, highly to be prized. The colonr is brown, 
a change from the darker shade it had when he was alive not to be won- 
dered at after a thirty-eight years’ interment. That of “ bonny Jean’s” 
is pure white. The ring containing it has the inscription, “ Jean Burns, 
26th March 1834, a. 69.” The head which carried such snowy covering 
must have had a most venerable as well as beautiful appearance ; not 
unlike that of the poet’s own mother’s, of whom we have heard Miss 
Begg say that she used to look at it, as a child, with admiration when 
its venerable wearer used to dress it, and she thought at threescore and 
ten the most beautiful old person che ever saw. The rings are at present 
in the custody of Mrs. David Auld, by whom, after they have been pro- 
perly enclosed for prese-wation and exhibition, they will be duly trans- 
ferred to the monument.—Ayr Observer. 


on his 

cueuny andqouiociaiien eb eetdicaen 
er to imagine him to be labouring under an access of fary, and 

an enormous amount of figurative boasting.— Algerian Correspondent 











Tae Memorrat Crurce at Constantixopie.—The ceremony of laying 
the first stone of the much-talked-of Memorial Church was performed on 
the 19th ult. by Lord Stratford, in presence of a very large assemblage 
of British residents. The ceremony began with the reading of a suitable 
prayer by Mr. Gribble, the embassy chaplain, followed by the singing of 
the 84th Psalm. Lord Stratford, weariug the insignia of the Bath, then 
delivered an address, which elicited the applause of all present, its only 
defect being the utter absence of allusion to his own approaching retire- 
ment from the scene of this commemorative celebration. His Lordship 
then descended to the foundation, and after depositing the usual bottle 
of coins and roll of parchment in the prepared cavities in the lower 
etone, spread the mortar over the surface of this last, upon which the 
upper one was then lowered, and struck with the mallet by the old Vis- 
count in the usual way. Then followed another prayer and hymn, and 
@ short speech from Sir Henry Bulwer. “God save the Queen,” sung 
with right lusty loyalty by every voice present, concluded the ceremony. 
Cheers for the late and present ambassadors, three rounds for the Sultan, 
avd nine rounds for the Queen, startled the quiet Turks of the neigh- 
bourhood after the ceremonial proper had been completed. The whole 
preceeding was gone through with a warmth of national feeling in the 
highest degree creditable to the hearts and lungs of all present. 


DeatH or A Granp-DavcuTer or Fiora Macponap.—The Skye 
correspondent of Inverness Courier, dating October 30, says :—“ An aged 
maiden lady, Miss Mary Macleod, died yesterday at the village of Stein, 
Waternish. She was the daughter of the late Major Alexander Macleod, 
by Anne, eldest daughter of Mrs. Macdonald of Kingsburgh, better known 
by her maiden name of Flora Macdonald—a name celebrated in history. 
Major Macleod served for some time in America, at the period of the Re 

volution, as an officer in the Royalists corps; and his wife showed 
something of the maternal spirit, in conveying intelligence to her friends, 
during that period of trouble and danger, having on one occasion nar- 
rowly escaped while carrying a message sewed up ina button on her 
dress. After the hostilities had ceased, Major Macleod and his family re- 
turned to the island of Skye. They both died there, and their only 
daughter, Miss Macleod, continued to reside in the house at Stein till her 
death. She had been long in infirm health, and. had nearly reached the 
age of ninety. She had several brothers, three or four of whom died offi- 
cers in the army, and all pre-deceased her. The lonely life of the old 
lady was relieved by her attention to the poor and distressed.”’ 





Horses ; Suyine May Prove Unsounpness.—A very important case 
to the horse-dealing world was decided on Tuesday in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. A person had bought a horse with a warranty of sound- 
ness. It turned ont that the horse habitually shied. The purchaser 
brought his action on the warranty. It then appeared that the horse had 
a peculiarly convex cornea, which preventing him from seeing objects 
till they were upon him, and he shied on seeing them thus suddenly. This 
defect of the cornea was described as being natural to the horse, and not 
the result of injury. The cause was tried in the Lord Mayor’s Court be- 
fore the Common Serjeant, who told the jury that he thought a horse was 
unsound if it had a natural defect, which prevented it at all times from 
being used in a reasonable manner. The jury found that it was unsound, 
and that its unsoundness arose from the cause stated. A verdict was 
therefore given for tae plaintiff. Mr. Keane moved, in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, for a new trial for misdirection, and contended that this 
was not a disease which came within the description of unsoundness, and 
he cited various case, which showed that where there had been a disease 
which, though very injurious at the time, was capable of being cured, 
and did not affect the horse’s power of working, the court had held the 
warranty of soundness not to be broken, The court, however, adopted 
the broad principle that where there was anything which prevented a 
horse from being safely employed in that reasonable manner which was 
the only object of his purchase he was unsound, and therefore that where 
a horse suffered from an evil which rendered his employment habitually 
unsafe, the warranty of soundness could not be said to be complied with, 
The rule for a new trial was therefore refused.— Bell's Life in London. 


Two Lonpon LanpMarks.—Two famous old London Coffee-Houses 
have recently come under the hammer. The first of these was the Rain- 
bow Tavern, Fleet-street, mentioned by Aubrey, in his Lives, as a Coffee- 
house, in the days when Coffee-houses first came in. In 1657, its keeper, 
James Farre, was presented “for selling a liquor called coffee,” as a 
nuisance. It is also referred to in number 16 of the Spectator. No buyer 
was found and it was withdrawn. The same fate attended the offer 
of “ Tom’s Coffee-house,” Cornhill, advertised by Mr. Haines. This 
place is almost coeval with the Rainbow. A hundred years ago the 
poung merchants of London resorted thither ; and Garrick made it his 

ead-quarters. The poet Chatterton, iu 1770, dated from the house a 
letter to his sister, stating that his then profession obliged him to frequent 
places of the best resort. 


Exrraorpinary |)£EATH.—Madame Moet, the celebrated proprietor of 
the Champagne vineyards, whose daughter was married the other day, 
has just met with her death in a most extraordinary manner. She was 
gathering flowers in a garden, when she felt herself bitten by a fly. She 
thought nothing of the slight puncture, but in the evening her face be- 
gan to swell, and a few days afterwards she died in immense agony. It 
is supposed that the fly must have fed upon putrid flesh. 








A BalLue on THE Bencu.—In a town not many miles from the Clyde, 
where a batch of municipal authorities was elected last week, one of the 
new baillies presided the other day, for the first time, on the bench. 
One of the earliest cases brought before him was that of a servant girl 
who sued her mistress for her wages, which were refused on the ground 
that she had allowed a favourite squirrel to escape from its cage. The 
worthy magistrate, after hearing the parties, said, “that although the 
lass was maybe to blame for leaving the cage door open, yet the mistress 
was mair to blame than her, for she sud hae clippit the beast’s wings, 
sae that it cudaa flee awa’ !””— Times. 





Tue Late Docuess or QvEENSBERRY.— When in Scotland, the Duchess 
always dressed herself in the garb of a peasant girl. This she seems to 
have done in order to ridicule and put out of countenance the stately 
dresses and demeanour of the Scottish gentlewomen who visited her. 
One evening some country ladies paid her a visit, dressed in their best 
brocades. She proposed a walk, and they were, of course, uuder the dis- 
agreeable necessity of trooping off in all the splendour of full dress, to 





the utter discomfiture of their starched-up frills and flounces. Her Grace 
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could find, at the ‘inv 
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ao they were from the restraint of ber presence. 
EscaPE WHILE s Howrma. —On Saturday, Mr. Edward 
| harriers in 


PERFECT. -orrTine Coats, VESTS, ad PAmTALOUme, 


possessed pera A 
i“ iadetie seine cay lange or email Rewaye hing or Ta 


“Com 


being the Order of the Day,” 
GEOR @: BP. FOX, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TAILOR AND DRAPER, 
e exquisite satisfaction of BBs UNDER SMA SMALL EXPENSES, BUYS vos CASH. Am, SELLS THE BEST 





small Read “made Clothing or Tallor's store | in this city. 
@™ NOTE THE ADDRESS. ~O8 

459 BROADWAY, 

Three Doors Below, West Side of, Grand Street. 


a less cost to the purchaser than 


NEW YORK, 





EXTRAORDINARY 
— of the wy gf ss was hunting with the Aspull 
bourhood of gan, when, on jamping over some rails upon 
of a colliery ones the hind leg of his horse penetrated some 
rotton timber which Lf an old coal pit. The horse remained in 
the position indicated for a second or two ; when struggling to get loose, 
the whole mouth of the pit gave way, the animal fell backwards down 
the shaft, and was killed on the spot. Providentially, Mr. Kearsley es- 
caped ; but had he remained half a second longer on the back of the 


gF 


thi i The ti dy Freed yh gy Bp EK 
horse, nothing could have saved him from falling into the pit. e tim- aged y meaty os ad tho 
YOUTHS’ GARMENTS ALSO MADE TO ORDER. 


ber covering the mouth of the shaft was grown over with grass, and 
o— was not the slightest protection or warnicg from the place.—Eng- 
‘paper. 
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PROBLEM No. 517, sy J. Garpyer, of Brooklyn. 




















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


White. ‘ Black. 
1. QtoK BS. B tks Kt. 
2 BOQB4A | Anything, 
3. Q or B checkmates, 


Tempora ate, et nos ———. in illis —Staunton’s appreciation of the 
game of Chess has in the course of twenty years. He 
was an ardent admirer of the game when he contended su ally with 
Cochrane. He was perfectly enthusiastic on the subject when he represented 
hiscountry in the much- talked-of and much-written-about Grand Match between 
England and France. ‘“ Those were the palmy days of Chess,” he has frequent! 
been heard to exclaim. But after he succumbed to Anderssen of Breslaw, an 
worse yet, to Williams of London, it fell considerably in his estimation ; an 
after witnessing the ag ghee achievements of Paul Morphy, he has greatly lost 
relish for it. Although he admits that “a game of 88 or Cricket may be a 

good thing in its way,” still he will not allow it to be brought into com- 
passe with ty impertent laheass on whieh he is engaged. 








NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
gf. DERBY & COMPANY 


Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING woCn pons C CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
those formerly ee ed, and better adapted for the display of their Merc! ‘ 
walsh, for BUBGANCK, Va VARIETY, and EXTENT, is aaeann alled. 
the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISR- 
MENT TIN NEW ew YOR, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
FP a ene Acents, Lonpon, 
througaout the season, a desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
il be fe SS upon gi for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
ONOMY in the United Sta 


WeNs Det DRESS and 


est house for 





WEDDING CARDS, 
VISITING €ARDS. 


Mx. & Avs, Gola Doe, 


woes Gee)» — 
bbs ete Chg Po 


Dem $x 
Pleigi pty i a 


VISITING CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS. 


THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
848 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. 


CLASSICAL & MATHEMATICAL MASTERS WANTED. 


ee COUNCIL OF PUBLIC bay his arte FOR UPPER CANADA IS PREPARED 

0 entertain ap ope from Candidates for TWO vacant MASTERSHIPS in the Mo- 

DEL GRAMMAR HO viz ,a SRABSIOAL sad a MATHEMATICAL Mastership. The 

salary of each Master to “ts £350 ‘or $1,400) per annum, and the appointments to take effect 

from the Ist of January, 1859. 

plications, with tentimoniala, to be addressed to the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superin- 
tendent ot of Education for Upper Canada, not later than the 15th of December next. 

ion Office, Toronto, 15th October, 1858. 


603 Broadway, 
New irk, 











Leer IN FRENCH AND GERMAN.—A Lady desires to sive 
= By Lessons in French or German. Apply at 78 East Twellth Street, or to the Edi 
e Albion. 


FERS PEMALE INSTITUTE, (Boarding and Day), Nos. 61 & 63 
ADISON AVENUE, New York. Winter Term commences Lig ela 
Rev. Dr. FERRIS, Recto: 
Cc. H. GARDNER, A. M. Principal. 


MES. BODSTEIN (Julia L. Northall), continues to give Instruc- 
ss in SINGING, at her residence, No. 200 Bieecker Street. Application to be made 
at the 


HI IL DREN'S Seems .—Bey your Children’s Shoes at CAN- 

















TREUL’S. His assortment celled. CANTSRELL’S is No. 813 Broadway, 
betweer ieventh and Twelfth Streets. 
DBzs.. AND PROMERADE DE BOOTS FOR GENTLEMEN. = OAR 
LL manufactures elegant, durable, and exceedingly comfortabie boots, for which 
his charges are moderate. 
ADIES’ BOOTS FOR WINTER WEAR.—Puarchase these arti- 
cles at CANTRELL’S. 





QVERSHOES FO FOR THE LADIES.—CANTRELL has a large stock 
of Uversnoes, and is selling them at a low figare. 





pesz or atin isc wa Mails for CALIFORNIA, re, South Soe Reg Coast, 
ILLINOIS, will close at this Office on MONDA , ab 


Y, the 6th of 
1ovcloek, be I. V. FOWLER, tT 
OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails Se vieg tafe via Southam on and Havre 
per U. 8. Steamer ag will close at eas on SATURDA = llth = 


PASHIONABLE TAILORING, 

NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
CHANDLER SMITH 

Invites attention to his Recent Importations of 

FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, 

COMPRISING THE 

Most D 





ble Styles of Coati 
r measures, can re 


P Stuffs, Vestings, &c. 
having their Garments made in the most 
ughly execated. Sryie, 








WILLIAM B. ASTOR, ES@., 
Expressly for the Business. 
NOS. 70 & 72 BOWERY, 
COMPETITION DEFIED 
AS TO 
TASTE, STYLE, 
THE CHILDREN’S AND YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT 
CONTAINS 


F. B. BALDWIN'S be 
NEW CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, 


THE LARGEST 
BUILT 


THE GREATE 
EVER OFFERED 


IN THE CITY. 
BY 


AND PRICE. 


ST VARIETY 
IN THIS CITY. 





WATCHES 40D DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
AT RE 

MANUFACTORY UPOV THE PREMISES. 
MANUFACTURERS PRICES.—NO DEVIATION. 
NO INFERIOR GOODS OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 
THE ADVANTAGE TO 
THE PURCHASER BUYING DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
Will be Readily Perceived. 


DIAMOND RINGS, 


FINE LONDON WATCHES, 
LADIES GOLD WATCHES, 
THE MOST RELIABLE IN USE.—WARRANTED 
AT THE 
IMPORTER’S LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 
SOLID ous CHAINS, 


BRACELETS, 


HATELAIN =. 
BRA 


SOLID GOLD JEWELRY. 

25 PER CENT. BELOW USUAL PRICES ‘aT RETAIL. 
D. C, PEACOCK, LONDON, 

REPRESENTED IN NEW YORK BY 


DAVID 


BREASTPINS, 
CROSSES, &C. 


" ETRUSCAN, 
"AND OTHER 


RAIT, 
405 BROADWAY, Up Stairs. 





Fans, 0; 


Bron: eanaen, Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosew: 
lasses, and ores ioe f of Fancy G 
Attention is particularly called to 


the Sole Ag 


acknowledged to be superior to all — as pocket t 
"very ale is marked in plain neue. at the lowest aly mg w teh | it will be sold. 
A visit to 0 \ incurs 


era-Glasses, 


TIFFANY & CO., 550 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
ood and ae Desks, Dressing-Cases, &c.; Rich 


Silver “Ware 


Not only do we claim superiority as far as artistic design and perfect finish are concerned, 
but pone article we make is guaranteed equal to English sterling (925-1000 fine)—a feature 
which should ae sagrgene wap vey 
triction to regulate the sta 
a 5 the 8 ents in New York, for aeons sale of 


ked by purchasers 


Department. 


of Silver Ware in this country, where there is 


es Watehe 


to parchas 











THE 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, NO. 573 BROADWAY. 
(OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL), 
OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC HIS 
and Elegant Assortment of Fine Paris Styles of Jewelry. 
opsisting of DIAMOND, RUBY, EMERALD, PEARL, STONE-CAMEO, & ENAMELLED 
Wo 


RK. all of HIS OWN MANUPACTU RE. which he will seil at RETAIL at the MA. 


S LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 
TION SEWELRY SOLD AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT 
STERLING SILVER WARE OF A TRUE STANDARD. 
ES ; a in every respect, to the BEST 


NUFACTUR 


B. W. 


CELEBRATED NARDIN WATCH 
MAKERS of the day, and 30 PER CENT. LESS IN 


T PRANY oo co., 
500 Broadway, New Yok 





BURR, 


NO PLATED, FILLED or IMITA 


C. G. GUNTHER & SONS 
HAF OPENED AND READY FOR SALE, FOR THE COMING SEASON, TO 
THE RETAIL TRADE, 


MMos PAE RICHEST ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ FURS, 
ever offered ey ho ass ” rset oa 

Our ganda, Wikeh we announce, are prepared an? manufactured with sual care, and 
comprise all pivoting ont oon blk espe are red for ction, willbe aie 

rable pal 
Stenliles to cur lanws oh My r ais 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 

of recent 


importation. 
SE En oe eee ot Can ment coremtagueee yet 
P GUNTHER & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane. 


FURS! FURS!! PURS!!! 
HUSTER & SIEDE. 


, No. 38 MAIDEN LANE, New York, 
Offer their Rich and Elegant Assortment of Ladies’ Furs, consisting of 
HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
ROYAL ERMINE, MINK, STONE MARTEN, 
FITCH MARTEN, &e., &e. 


Made up in the Latest Style, which they offer at the Lowest Price. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
CHARLES STREET & CO., No. bp ) Benameray, 
AND M 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S PANCY "Furs, 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
RUYAL ERMINE 


MINK, SQUIR 
And every other description of FURS in _ _— 


Cloaks, Ca; Victorines, Muffs, and Gauntlets. 
BeExs DIRECT IMPORTERS OF yh ped seis, AND PRACTICAL MANUFAO- 
surers, wi wees enabled to she neh whe FURS in every PARTICUL. At, ane soli- 
cit ee careful inspection of every lady bef fore purchasing, as we have seerma to sell at 
VERY SMALL PROFITS, and as a consequence ineegernte a NEW SYSTEM y the FUR 
west CHARLES STREET x. co., 
No. 475 Broadway. 














FURS! NOTICE!! FURS!!! 
THE HUDSON BAY FUR COMPANY, 
NO. 54 BROADWAY, 
WILL SELL AT RETAIL 
All their 
Immense Stock of Ladies’ Fancy Furs, 
Consisting of Sable, Mink, and all other kinds of Furs, in 
CAPES, 
MANTILLAS, 
VICTORINES, 
MUPFs, 
and CUFFS, 
CHILDREN’S FURS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Sleigh and Buffalo Robes, &c. 
MARK J. KING, No. 54 Broadway. 


PURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
WE WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 
THE LADIES AND PURCHASERS OF FURS IN NBW YORK AND VICINITY, 
To our Immense Stock of 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Mink Circles, Mantillas, Half Capes, 
MUFFS, 
CUFFS 
and VICTORINES 
which we will sell WHOLYSALE and RETAIL at an IMMENSE SACRIFICE. 
EURICH & ne 
7 Maiden Lane. 








PURS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FANCY FURS, 
RICH AND BEAUTIFUL, ELEGANT AND COMFORTABLE, 
Such is the Stock of 
Fars in —_ Style me Shape, 
the addition 


THE SPLENDID. NEW EUGENIE MANTEAUX, 
Just received. 
GOODS UNSURPASSED BY ANY HOUSE IN boing CITY 
Are oitered for sale at Very Reasonable P. 
F. caneue: No. 693 Broadway. 


RS! FURS!! FURS!! 
LARGE AND EL. es Bone gece rogers OF LADIE,’, cur AND CHILDREN’S 
FURS for sale cheap the ol — hed Hat ve hig Fulton Sireet. 
Also, ELEGANT GENTS" MOLESKIN HAIB ar Soe pat nen pr in this Cicy, toge- 
ther with an Extensive tne pen of FELT HATS ant C. CAPS, a all Aad, wand qu fy, or 
Wear. 


Gents’, Boys’, and Children’ 
CHARLES P. MELLEYRY, 
No. 90 Fulion Street. 








A FRENCH MINK MUFF, VICTORINE AND CUFF, FOR $13. 
FURS, FURS, FURS. 
WM. MARHOLD, 
NO. 457 BROADWAY, BFTWEEN GRAND AND HOWARD STREETS, 


EGS leave to cali the attention of the public to the fact that he i 
pt te Atm Eh at he is now prepared to seli at 


Fur Mantillas, Capes, Victorines, Muffs, and C 


Of Hudson Bay sable, ~eeped ermine, &c., &c., im th jt 
Bee on 5 peodiee yn 4 @ very best and desirable styles, and at 


great variety of gents’ fer ‘collars and gloves, children’s furs and sleigh robes. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
255, 257, 259, one 261 Grand Street, 
d 47 and 49 Catharine Street, 
Invite special attention to their present Bie. stock of 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
SELECTED IN THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 

Which they are offering at RETAIL 25 per cent. 


Below Regular Prices! 


& && & & & & 











ALL KINDS OF ARTISTS’ MATERIALS ; 
INSTRUMENTS 





MASURY & WHITON, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTS, OILS, 
A 


STEREOSCOPES AND 


No. 111 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
M. & W. re A ‘aa largest assortment of Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views to be found 
in the 


Amongst on - are views of 
GRECIAN AND yy RUINS AND FN alates 
TH 


E PYRAMIDS OF 
SPAIN, 


Orders from any part of the country filled, at prices com three dollars upwards, 
A very good glass and assortment of views fur ten dollars 


AND BRUSHES, 
ND 
2 AWING AND MATHEMATICAL 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, 


EG 
TURKEY, FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
AND RHINE VIEWS, &c., &c. 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S 
LONG SHAWLS, SQUARE SHAWLS, SCARFS, €$€. 
GEORGE A. HEARN, 425 BROADWAY, 
Has opened a very large assortment of the above goods, in very elegant designs, and as fine 
in texture as any ever made. 

ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, Opera Cloaks, &c., 
In the Newest Priterns, and make from the very Best Materials 
PLUSH, VELVET ouAwts, 

ELVE?T BORDERED SH ee 
OUBLE FACED SHAWLS 
And many New Styles purchased at the recent Anction anne at very Low Prices. 
Challis, Woot Plaids, Valencias, 
With an extensive variety of Silk and Woolen mixed fabrics, 
RICH BLACK BAYADERE STRIPED SILKS, 
MOURNING SILKS 
FANCY STRIPED Do., NEWEST STYLES, 





RICHMOND'S, 


587 BROADWAY, 


Would call attention to their very aiates Stock of 


EMBROIDERIES AND LA 


at very low 
Th ry eDtEs Di DRESS CAP ard HEAD DRESS DEPARTMENT, including oe 
and ILLUSION GouDSs, unrivalled by general consent of the best taste in the Vity. 


peareroe 
class. 


NEW GO 


OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


ODS BY NEARLY EVERY STEAMER, 





FIGURED De. ae De 
In large variety, and at very Low PRICES. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF MINK AND OTHER FURS, 
Just Opened, which will be sold at as Low Paices as by any other House in the TRADE. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING OUR LARGE AND DESIRABLE STOCK OF 
RICH b eamntnye AND TRIMMINGS AT VERY LOW PRICES. 








FLOWERS. 
L ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, bsp ca om war EVERY 
Hair-Pins, with other eee 1m pro! 


trifles. Jet Ornaments in 
AMES TUCKER’ 


361 Broadway, near Franklin Street. 





Cushions are combined of pure elastic material, consequent 
are as low as any other 
safe, and will throw a ball twelve feet further than the hard face. The subscriber has so 
arranged ch ard and price, 
LIST OF FIRST-CLASS T. 

$400 


These 
der, as do the hard-faci 


his stock of Tables as to satis! 


No.3, “ 
The two smallest izes ae 
prices are all slate beds, w' 


BILLI 


BILLIARD TABLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
WITH L. DECKER’S IMPROVED Soe oes ta CUSHIONS, PATENTED NOVEM 
a, 


ed Cushions. 






second-hand marble bed Tavies low for cash. 


ARDS. 





calculated for children—a fine present for the holidays. These 
fixtures complete. A liberal discouut for cash. 


L. DECKER, 90 Ann Street. 


y cannot get out of or- 
ushion, yet perfectly S M. 
. 


.B.—Four 


ing p argely at late ott ad SALES, we are enabled to sell them at priees 
= eLow Cost F IMPORTA 
Dress Caps, te ot ae Sleeves, Capes, and Berthas, 
of the LATEST FASHION, and OUR OWN VERY DESIRABLE STYLES, constantly en 
hand or made to order. 

EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, SETTS, COLLARS, Parnes and Bago ogee 
Lace Vets, gaat ColrruRes, FEATHERS, FLOWERS. Head eat varicty 


and at very 
D. CLARKE, 643 Broadway, corner of ‘iene street, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


E CRANESLLS LACES. 
PEYSER, —~ 487 Broad way, corner of Broome Street, near 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, has aeense a splendid assortment of 
EAL CHANTILLY LACEs, 
in all widths, and of the Newest Denon, and offers them 





No, 1, full size, 6 by — feet... ..ccerecer No. 4, fall si size, rps by 9 pen er eeevcced $250 
‘0. 5-6 by 11 feet.. ab Ro. 5, : 8 fee |) See TO THE TRADE, 
5 by 10 feet. cccccccccees 300] No. 6, . Seuy; feet. dahbavectee 10 RETAIL CUSTOMERS, 


At Extremely Low Prices. 
BRUSSELS LACES, 








ILLIARD TABLES.— 
ber ny as ; 
make uneurp: 

as combining speed with truth, never eo nes in > billiard table. 
785 and 7: ¥. 


December 8, 1857 ; January 12, 1858. 
assed inthe world. They 





Street. 
O'COND NER & COLLENDER, Sole manufacturers. 


PHELAN’S Improved Billtard Tables and 
Combination Cushions.—Protected by Letters Pacent, dated: February 19, 1 
The recent improvemenis in’ ineos’ tables 

player 
Salesrooms 


are now offe: e scientific — 


and 53 Ann 


SUPERB ASSCRTMENT JUST RECEIVED, CONSISTING OF 
Collars, Setts, Barbes, Coiffures, Capes, &c., 
ALSO, CHANTILLY POINTS, FLOUNCES, AND TRIMMING LA€ES, 
All much Below Last Seasan’s Prices. 
ee gromrie oe EMBROIDERIES, 
A Large Lot just received from Auction, at half their original cost. Also 





&c., and 





December, at 1034 o’clock, A. C V. FOWLER. P 





EXPERIENCE THE BEST TEST! 
HEGEMAN, CLARK, & CO.’S GENUINE COD LIVER OIL 
Has been peeves by twelve years’ ‘experience the best remedy for Consumption, ScroruLa, 

is recommended by ne eaN a ag oo 


HAN DKERCHIEES, BREAKFAST SETTS, 
and a Large Variety of other Novelties. » 
MILLER & GRANT, 703 Breadway. 


HAPPED HANDS, Cha ps, &c.—Certain Cure, EMAN 








0., Nos. 165, 273, 511 and 756 Broadway. 





HEG: 
& OO.’5 Camphor Ice "with pred Lape Ubeap, safe and agreeable. HEGEMAN & 
O0., Nos. 165, 275, B11, and 766 Broadway. 
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FAdEere COR TATION 
JT eit be NOW OPEN A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF NEW 
iio k ame AND DOUBLE SKIRTS, 


POPLINS, VALENCIAS, MERINOS, &c., &c., 4c. 








NEW PU 


BLICATIONS. 





DRY CHAMPAGNE WINES. 





Goodrich’s Portrait 


Gallery of Female Loveliness, 


SURSORIBFR HAS rw phe A SHIPMENT OF TO! 
T= 2 Aa) pa be my 3 


will be found sulted to the tanto of connolsseurs end cthere 
‘3 Gh Apel 
Beaver Street, New York. 


THOMAS 











ACHIEVEMENT AND INFLUENCE. 
AEA LAGRAND Eauxow nusuoTDEEIES PyER SEEN IN NEW TORK. The Most Superb Presentation Book Published ! Ge , EXTRA STO 
. WOMEN OF BEAUTY AND HEROISM, N CASES OF SIX DOZEN IMPERIAL QUARTS OR PINTS. RECRIVED DIRECT 
HOSIERY AND MEN'S FURNISHING spent ye thes Drm ear gett, Dubin, fr ai No. 80 Beaver Street, Now ¥ 
UNION ADAMS, 637 BROADWAY, A Portrait pars 6: of Female Loveliness, Achievement and Influence. ’ Sole Agent of Messrs, Burke, in the United States and Gonads. 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER STREET, ith Nineteen Fine Steel Engravings. 
¥ INVITES YOUR ATTENTION TO AN EXTENSIVE AND SUPE BY FRANK B. GOODRICH, AMsore’s CELEBRATED E. I. PALE ALE.—Families can be 
Rohe ares SS renee waar aren ot which cannot be found elsewhere. Im- Aubuite Go." deaf cllbus én bites” io gallows fron the ALE AND WINE VAULTS. reroi. Font ievensce, la kegs of and 
Uae manufacturing largely, he is enabied to offer superior inducements to every class One Elegant Q Yo Turkey Antique. or Full Gilt Tarkey, $12 50. G. BE. MENDUM. 
of avery article te marked all satisfac- book 
Bo mesey will te relessed cheney. Orne b aii enlendered paper, tomer fom of pce coloogs innew and nen | & W. GEBRY, RY, 203 CANAL ST. & 719 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
st y Somerville. ROCERIES, &c. 
saa Ga DONNELLY'’S CARPET ROOMS, 98 BOWERY. The Por: wrigaiia aoa from Grwwtage by Cheanpogne oud ree tia, oat of them authentic (Es ) 
Sali ee Sees. om, pe ee. Halpin, Hollyer, Jack [PORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 
LIST OF PORTRAITS. tot who are choiee in their taste, a 


T° ba SCOTC AND IRISH RESIDENTS OF 
New ep yp “ihe sageriber would respectiely begienre 0 Ofer | 
pio Cars of ASrerteenest. Conversant as undoubtedly the with 
tare Fabrice thelr own country, they will fad at Ris Canret aX, fT 

CARPETING, OIL CLOTHS, STRAW MATTINGS, 

and Piano Covers, Hearth Rugs, 

INCLUDING GOLD, FANCY, AND PLAIN WINDOW SHADES, 

and all articles essential for the convenience and 


i 





pepensame os Fassreus, Sains, sy Drawine Rooms. 
He believes that in the styie, durab’ oad ghagunne af bin Geode Chay catnet be surpanned 
@ this or any other in the the United tales ; got oe now pocperes to ote 
much lower prices than he has heretof: fore done.—Carpels, &c., and laid down, and 
every species of Upholstering prompuy to. 
ARTHUR DONNELLY, 9% BOWERY, N. Y. 
SAVE UR CARPETS, 
BY USING 


HARRINGTON’S CELEBRATED PATENT CARPET LINING, 
TO PUT UNDER CARPETS, AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR STRAW, PAPER, &c. &c. 


aI8 is considered far superior article ever used for the saving of Carpets 

Tie bicias. icin peculiarly sot to the is. muffler of sound, snd enriches 

oC Seer sen Care y also adds i VAC veniing 

the fic from pati through the seams ’e The material used in this Lining 
To be had at tis Cust ag rm Canter Grown U. gy 

. ‘act - 

vision of ths Palentece by the — 


N. Y. CARPET LINING CO., 
—_ 448 Water Street, N. 
on Exhibition at the Seyeial 


aret LininG anD Premium Corron Batrixe constan' facturing. 
aye ly man’ ing. 


Dra 


SPP eer 





13. Lapy Montacu. 


14. Marte ANTOINETTE. 
ie Mase ¢ OF SaRacossa. 
i 


ik 
19. 


NA DE Porriers. 
QuEEN oF Scots 
AS. 
Victoria. 
EVGENIE. 


DERBY & — Publishers, 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 





SHADOWS! 


WITH TWENTY-FIVE 


ws !! 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
*‘*SHADOWS.’*’ 
BY ©. H. BENNETT. 
* Where’s Shadow? + Sir, Shadow. 


SHADOWS!!! 


King Hexny. iv. Act III. Scene 2 
HUMOUROUS DESIGNS ON STONE. 


Price, Plain, 50 Cents ; Coloured, 75 Cents. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 


C. J. PRICE & CO., 
Publishers and Im; mport 
33 South Sixth Street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


ANNE a eee 
. CuaRLorTe Bro: 


ihe Tanabe, Horets, Petvare FaMtiies 
a genwine article, a ety 


~ feosaeny. © 
chested OoLonG, 


A ay 
Hysox, em Youne Hysox, rote ia caesis and 


Mooma and Java —Winzs—' Suerures, Ports, Hocxs, &c., very old 

ss WS and Uanndon'e Cabins, ape, 
8, 
Vepenee, ‘eldselel x, G. H. Manm's, &o., &c., de. 
Liqvors.—Brandies, Rums, Whiskey, Gia, ‘Arrack, Absinthe, Kirsch, &c., &c., in . 
Curacao, ino, Anisette, Noyeau, Bitters, &c.—Matt Liqvo' 

don Beows Stout, Scotch, and English ALEs. 

Srcars—A variety of Choice Braate— Picea Seen, and Frenca.—Savces—For Fish, 

Currie, Game, Meat, fogerty —STILTon, mm, Roya. Victoria, Prince ALBERT, 

Par™ yy Guovers. Sapsaco, Dutca. and pp —SUGARS.—LOaF, CRUSHED, PULTER- 

IzeD, St. Croix, &c.. in barrels and half barrels.— _ PHALLA and AMERICAN. -OUS. 

Outve, An, aoe Wuae. 

w&@ Our Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 





RHEUMATISM AND GOUT ANNIHILATED. 
Come XE,7° THE WATERS AND DRINK FREELY.—BELIEVE AND BE RE 


ATHARINE MINERAL WATER, 
FROM THE pp WELL, 8ST. CARN ARIES, CANADA WEST, IN ITS NA- 
TURAL STATE.—Sure Cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Ki 7 re Complaints, Want of Action in 
the on at ee Organs, Liver Complainis, Di iseases peculiar to Women, anda 
general 





» EHNINGER, illustrative of 





ENGLISH CARPETS! 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE FROM COST. 
BALANCE OF STOCK OF 
W.&T. LEWIS, 12 FOURTH AVENUE, 
A thdssucs TaPesrnine ee ne te TLS and Oil Clow: 
Piano aud Table Covers. First-class goods, and worthy the at apace 


N. B.—Call and see them. W. & T. LEWIS, 
No. 12 Fourth Avenue, AT, Cooper Institute. 


| er ae 
Artistic Furnt 





Plain and 


T 
Houses, including all the 
P inet Work 


in the best manner and at the lowest 
GEORGE PLATT, 
Office and Manafactory, 327 and'829 Fourth Avenue. 
FP Lf RNITURE. 
» ROUX & CO., 


CABINET MAKERS A IMPORTERS OF FANCY FURNITURE, 
- 479 Broadway, and 43 & 46 St., 
OULD RESPECTFULLY InvORe ats Cuaronrnas AND THE 
its Be. sede tf wa | 


Assortment of Plai 
—— 





lendia 
Parnit as Rosewood, Buhl, Ebony and Gil an and Marqueterie of foreign 
—s eda aad ‘are no wp — whys all orders for the ———— of 
Pieces, ror-frames, Corni: 
Work in general, in the best manner 7 ai the lowoes rates. - — _— 





FURNITURE. 
JULIUS DESSOIR, 
No. 543 Broadway, and No. 88 Mercer St 
MM hay sate hs OF EVERY VARIETY OF FURNITURE, WOULD RESPECT 
his customers aad pyly of in general, that he has just opened his New 
and Spacious ng Taraisare Warereame, at stand, with a large assortment of rich and 
He "in to take orders for Interior Decorations, such as Stationary Booke: 

‘Wood Maatles, and Mantle Pramea: Wend Onset d Brackets, Fi; 

b- pA he y of W odeliers and Brackets, Figures for ‘Newel 


Pbovographer. 
pict These will 
col leured leaves containing the de: 


sive Turkey 
entirely sina with original 
ntry. 


in this co! 

The expenses incurred in 
booksellers will please order early if t 
the work of 


rhene will be eight or ten large Photographs ef the most ex 
Lane ee (the eminent 


ptive tex 
lorocco covers, with Eaeees oa gilt edg: 
P 


A MAGNIFICENT WORE! 
‘“*‘MILES STANDISH.’’—ILLUSTRATED. 
(WITH EXPRESS PERMISSION AND APPROBATION OF THE AUTHOR.) 
TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY, READY FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
‘ YOLUME OF PHOTOGRAPHS, FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY JOHN W. 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH.” By Henry 


uisite character, executed by 
whose name alone will aitest the pamper of the 


er.) 
asied a paper, with in 
4, the ae © to be bor 
Dg 
® magvificent enterprise, never 


PRICE SIX DOLLARS. 

‘ecting so rare a volume hee the publishers to beg pat 

iow 

in cloudy Teethers, will prevent a second edition of 
ordered in ad- 


P oom being read g aa Lee ke wey LS 


hey desire any copies of this volume. as the very s! 


tmas, and consequently only 





cream- 
bound in large quarto mas- 
ether a volume 


subscriber is eer — phe etal for = United <4 for eo sale of the above cele- 
eated aa Ha benefit himself from its use, he recommends it for the 
cure 

che ahove compat ane, anda 





phlet, giving an analysis of its pro- 
portion, will be given to any one who require it. 

‘he following cei SS eee e wonderful cures produced by its use within the 
past year, and coming from gentlemen well known, divests them of all quackery. 


pa Webb, Editor of “ Courier and 
‘Yous, May 2, 1858. 


c. L. Ma’ Maveun, Hieq.—Deer Sir : It te quite unnecessary for me to gi ive you any certificate 
of ae guarantee relation to the curative effects of the Water ef Catharine's Weil, Ca- 
nada W: You will find = > ae in the colamas of the and 5 

have both from personal experience and observation, 
Se aca Skee a ee re ore ean they will find it a spe- 


_ = wists Caio wall i 2005 | T have never ceased to to recommend its — Sex. 
ther ,aeane A 'y in th 1 effects that have ever come under 
vi 

The testimony referred to, is amor ana, trea tes one end but 
crane unas, -—; — eens the afflicted. 
rs very truly, 

















vance can be promi Ct. Nee Bee Oe? Landy mee yw Gn eumatism, I have used the Wacer from the 
ae Highly finished epesinen oot a= “Booksel Testegnephe fey boot sent by the pub- Fd mene ote a St. Catharine, Canada West, which you gave me, and found it in the highest 
, postage free, upon the receipt ookse! these ma; apes 
3 fas before the Silica a ee — Water from — well in its natural gute, ~ being boiled or concentrated. is in 
RUDD & CARLYTON, Pususuers xp Booxs my eptnien to be preferred. You EDWIN FORREST. 
No. 310 Breaduny, ~ York, wat — be had by the nome, or in an: ano ed for t. ip i by applicatd 
where all further information will be given. 
MERRY AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR aS aan aw he en a teed a 
At T. J. CROWEN’s, 
699 BROADWAY, CORNER OF FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!! 
Gifis for the Season, MOTHERS!!! 
Embracing Books of Poetry, History, Biography, Voyages, Fiction, ec. Dr yalL TO PROCURE MRS. wusstows SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 
Juvenile Works, pa _ It has no oun Go, R ay ae oo noeees noe process of cr by 
And every variety of Gift Books, bound in Surers Strzz, to suit the occasion. the cane re Se uci gh amma ou w lay all p' sure to 
it, mothers, it will give rest to yo'’urselves, and relief and ith 
nemeend —— ‘Fits valuaple perfec vale in coeeerteal ~ - ne nnn and skilful fe- 
Bound tati valuaple aration is enntetion one most 8 
yen md —_ male physicians in New England, and has been used with never failing euccessin miliious of 
A Large Assortment of FANCY ARTICLES, Useful and Ornamental ; and all the MOST ove believe it to be the best and surest semody in the te mio in all cases of Dysentery and 
AMUSI G AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMES. jiarrhow in Childre: —_ a it arises trom any o' cause. 
Presentation Card Plates engraved and printed in the latest and most elegant le. tom Soom. If life and heal estimated by dollars and sats, it is Tr its weight in gold. 
SROWEN, 699 Broadway, cor. of Fourth Street, Millieun of bellies ara onl enexp pete ae Oa ited States. It is an old aad well-ried re- 
Agency for the sale of the Home Journal and the Saturday Press. edy. 





CORNER OF 





JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS 
CORNER OF CENTRE & WHITE STREETS, NEW YORK 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S NEW PEN, 
THE BLACK SWAN QUILL, 
No. 808, 
OR pan me AnD RAPID WRITING IT HAS NO EQUAL! A Samer 
Fh splendid Pen just recei on cards in we of one doz ee 
Por este the trade only, at the Manefacturer's Warehouse, 91 John | Street 


HENRY OWE 
Fall supplies of all popular numbers now on hand. panama man 


HERRING’'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
HALLS PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 





i 


ledals at the World's Fair, Lundon, 1851, and the World’s Fai 

York, ibid, and poy vb yp SL} a ‘oa that were ‘awarded Medals ‘at the London 4 World's 
Prose Sains ae now amid to be lor to any ever offered to t 

an Gud to puntensee tome sane Safes thitey to seonerve’ hate 
een che hoiteat Gres, or a burglar ploking the 

their agents are ithort; mak 
perebemanen sh yt a Sat ae Be 
251 ioe oppatie C ven ie 

Proof Safes, suitable tor the 

al B-~Durciag Prost Srtes, SOF, Le. 





LIFE INSURANCE 
BH COMMERCIAL 
BRITIS COmMPany, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
‘AL (WITH AQOUNDLATIOND anes. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
= Half Premiums may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Cali 


Ei 


Office—65 Wall Street. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvary. 





TO sO 
ene OF Copenmss aes | ATER We aze labl ay ins formed 
ad 7 oake, are exteusivel | the pie In the Sex So Sass 
e Sout 
pote npraed Spon the p My think the: 
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fllea| 
a 
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gE 
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ce) YY GOODS. 
THE FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL DISPLAY OF FANCY GOODS, 
TOYS, GAMES, &c., SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
At Hinrichs’, Late Werckmeister’s, 
150 BROADWAY, 


LIBERTY STREET, UP STAIRS. 


$3 NOW READY FOR THE INSPECTION OF HIS CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
I lly, and he would respectfully solicit an early call. 


Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
&@~ None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap- 


POiee, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 
REMITTANCES. 




















Two Volumes, 16mo. 
The events upon which this story |: 
scenery of this barren island makes a 
yet affecting narrative. 
ners and ¢ 


's pen. 

‘The publish 
its bold and decisive pictures of scene: 
ing interest of the story. It is d wonly 
that commends itself to the best feeli 


Allis new to American readers. 
ustoms are peculiar ; the dialect 1s marked and full of character; and the ‘simpli- 
city, Reawery, and heroic endurance of the hardy fisherman form a fine subject for the novel- 


ers believe that this work wes make a deep impression, net only on account S 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE NEW PRIEST IN CONCEPTION BAY. 


A NOVEL. 

In Elegant Style, Price $1 75. 
3 founded took place in Newfoundland. The 
framework of singular picturesqueness for the 
Life has a strange charm ; 


er: oetic graces of the style, but from the absor! 


iyYbued 


ings of t 
PHILLIPS, easnepont & CO., 
Pus.isueRs, Boston. 


—_ eigions feeling, full of a natural piety 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROY # UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE LN 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Issued by 
TAYLOR 


BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


CALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 
ALIFORNIA STATE BONDS RECEIVED AND TRANSMITTED TO SACRAMENTO 








ING YOUR PR 
| SELECT CATHOLI 


And examine their 
to suit all classes 
Ask 


particularly to see 
uf They also publish 


With Commentary Una! 


oe bli 


as ieee _ iar Do Not Forget 


371 BROADWAY. 


ATHOLIC PRESENTS FO 
: ESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, DO NOT FORGET YOUR 


R THE HOLIDAYS, 
© FRIENDS, but cal 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED CATHOLIC mRADQUARTERG, 
EDWARD oo & BROTHER, 371 BROADWAY, 
rich and varied Assortment of BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and DEVO- 
VOTIONAL and CONTROVERSIAL WORKS, in every Style of Binding, and at prices 


“ Gentiliucci’s Life of The Blessed Virgin,” 
A perfect chef d’euore of Gorgeous Binding, Beautiful Engravings, and Exquisite Typogra- 


ar ent Catholic Family Bible, Royal 4to. 
ridged, the most Magnificent Edition of the Inspired Writings ever 

published on this side of the ‘Atlantic, and the 
St. John’s Manual, 
The most Complete, Comprehensive, and Elegant Manual of CATHOLIC PRAYER, ever 


Also BEADS, MEDALS, ENGRAVINGS, STATUETTES, and MEDALLIONS in every 


the Number, 371 Broadway. -€8 
EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
James ey 


roadway. 


City and there gators “~ for the new Bonds of the State (as required by 
ibs act) and returned and delivered spats? New York and other Nae eS Wall "Atlantic dele, 


y T. COLEMAN & CO., No. 8 W: 
SPECIAL ! NOTICE. 

Holders of the old issue of California State Bonds will bear in mind that they must be pre- 
sented at Sacramento City before Ist January next, or they will be excluded from the provisions 
and benefits of the funding act, and may be foreser dabarred: 
m9 wot np crry At AND COUNTY BONDS 
Are also received and and b d forthe new Bonds of the 
City and County, as required by their) late funding act. 


CALIFORNIA CO COLLECTIONS. 
OUR SAN FRANCISCO HOUSE gives eapeial attention to COLLECTIONS on all the 
—— o—— iy CALIFORNIA and = GON. Returns Promp pel je ia gold or in 


foe bills. sales aliforaia or Oregon, 

transmit it thet — of lading through « cur house, and have the laveien paid for on the 

rival ofthe of the vane pan be po iving purchasers fall benea of the time on yet the 
ers main 


their property antil until paid for. 
"cOUroMS Ox ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY ¥ BONDS payable in San Francisco, collected or 


Eki SHANGE on as Francisco, for sale. 
made of 


ADVANCES 
cisco House. 








4 Merchandi ai 





PP d to our San Fran- 
WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 


DUNCAN, AN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 








erent British Periodicals now ready. 


| BRITISH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES & PERIODICALS. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, 42, 44, and 47 Nassau St., N. Y-, 
S$ FOR, AND SUPPLY PROMPTLY TO SUBSCRIBERS IN Fd 

ge fo every ‘Newspaper, Magaz' ine, or Periodical published in 
‘ain, Ireland, or the European Continent.—Lists, showing Prices of Subscr.ption to 1000 dif- 


—Established 1344. 


1ssUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 
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Warsr py yt bad mg byt the Se of 4 
wa" an 
A 7, the effects of Carn © wilt Ls the same as 


nde 
list of prices, sizes and jes ; and b; 
amount ordered, can nave ft eafely foe, 

genuine Coneress Wa 


the bi 
SKASES 2 WE 
Congress §\ ring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 18 Thames Street, New 
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‘ork City 


GEORGE PIERIS, 


JONES HOUSE, 
734 & 736 BROADWAY, Opposite the New-York Hotel. 


(of St. Nicholas Hotel), Proprietor. 


This Hotel is conducted 3 the Parisian Style, and will be found eugertan, both in Comfort 
and Elegance, to anything of the kind in the City. 
ae AND SUPPERS, served 
i Ladies, in @ style not “excelled in this country. 
WINES, LIQUORS, and CIGARS, of the Finest Quality and Most Costly Brands. 


in Patvate Rooms, at all hours, for parties of Gentle- 


co: PRO 
as A AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CAnAbA, BE WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
Bi Nora . America has branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 
ree 


charge. 
Drafts and credits granted, and b ills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland, 
the Britieh Provinces, in North America and Australia. 
R. C, FERGUSSON 
F. H GRAIN, 
©. F. SMITH.” 


L. 8S. LAWRENCE & CO, 
BANKERS, 164 NASSAU STREET, NEW YO! 


"¢No. 29 William Street, New York. 








This yon is rendered 
houses, “whe, 





ABeateat. 


at the M 
ears), respectfully oifers his services to 


D. , MITE, Librarian, (Late 
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mA. 











durability of the (ioods. 
essen 


mansfastarere .~ the genuine Goods, 


sealed with the name of Richardson 


as large quantities of inferior and defective 

season after by Irish 

‘yeas ess of the inary 7 hae inflicted alike on the American consumer and the 

will not readily abandon a business so profitable, while 

be imposed on with goods of 80 worthless character. 
JNO. BUL 


KE & JNO. B LOCKE. 
(Agents for ees 4-4 & OWDEN. 


RK, 
DEALERS IN BONDS, oes ase NOTEs, ne LAND WARRANTS, AND 





CHARDSON'S IRISH sD ao OF EXCH. 
Coxsumzas Or RICHARDSON S LINENS, and these desirous of Also make CoLLections a the U.S., Canapa, Cauirorsta, and Orzcox. 
ning the genuine Goods, s! see that the a "ney pur are sealed with 
the full name of the firm, HICHARDSON SONS & OW Mote asa guaranty of the RICHARD 
soun' 


General Financial Agent. 
B&1ss, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOCKS, NOTES, 
oa Bends puovhaned ent fer onle: Lopas otiated, &c., 4c. 26 William Street 
New Yo 



































of New Gotieg for seven y ) & G 
Literary Inatitutions, Univers ties, Colleges, School, ae , jhraaghout the Unive | States and arch Sirect, Hew York. BO Ola Slip, corner Water Street, How York. 
Ail that pertains thereto ore punpetemnes ENCAUSTIC TILES FOR PLOO: os apna. BARE OF, LIVERPOOL. 
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